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INCIDENTS OF WINTER LIFE IN QUEBEC. 


SURPASSINGLY picturesque is the situation of Quebec. 
Crowning the high and precipitous cliff which termi- 
nates the promontory formed by the confluence of the 
St Charles with the St Lawrence, it overlooks a scenic 
panorama, which, for extent and variety of features, is 
equalled by few prospects in the world. On one side 
of the city, and laving its very feet, rolls the lordly St 
Lawrence in sullen grandeur, the high grounds of Point 
| Levy frowning over its deep, dark channel about a mile 
| distant on the opposite side. On the north it is flanked 


of go- | | by the broad estuary of the St Charles, after the junc- 
-these tion of which with the main river, the latter swells into 
irit i colossal proportions, which it not only retains, but 


greatly enlarges during the remainder of its course to 
the ocean. Close to the water’s edge, its northern bank 
is covered with a succession of villages, which extend, 
from opposite the city, almost the whole way down to 
the Falls of Montmorency, the white walls sparkling 
gaily in the sunlight, and contrasting pleasantly in the 


month, summer-time with the rich and luxuriant vegetation 
by Sir Imi to which an extended cultivation gives rise. In the 
arhood. midst of the great reservoir formed by the junction of 
circum the two streams, is the island of Orleans, its nearest 
nail te point to the city being about seven miles distant, and 
eable a dividing the river into two great channels for the next 
ompany seven leagues of its course. Of these, the southern is 
e » [| the narrower, and that usually taken by shipping—the 
the Dorthern spreading out like a great firth, and forcing 
. of the ™ its way to the foot of the mountain-chain visible in 
Tudor’s the distance ; the tumultuous masses of which constitute 
the title #% the left bank of the river, until it empties itself, about 
0, when J four hundred miles from the city, into the Gulf of St 
belone- Lawrence. Near the parish of St Anne, several miles 
still in 9 below the city, where the tide rises with a rapidity 
Shim the #@ equal to that of its flow in the Solway, this mountain 
iam, the i chain suddenly leaves the river, the channel of which, 
| Right of as you ascend it, diverges at Quebec several degrees to 
the south. The hills, as they run their straight course 

in a direction almost due west, form, by their serried 

;. breaks Mand broken outlines, a splendid background to the 
Wea~ lovely and widely-extended landscape which stretches 
hinks its jg Pctween them and the city. As you follow their course 
rrun with J Westerly, the sight. roams over the broad valley, which 
lies at their feet, shrouded in the foliage of the primeval 

forests, and which you can trace till the eye flags in 

vas there-  ‘¢ distance. Far to the south again, and on the op- 
when my [§ Posite side of the St Lawrence, you have the distant 
cut off.— Jj uplands of Megantic, about midway between you and 
the American boundary. From the more elevated 

points of the city, the eye on all hands commands a 

44 -_ prospect of nearly fifty miles in extent, replete with 
ae Street, Mall the elements which enter into the formation of a 


land and water, mountain and valley, forest and corn- 
field, town, hamlet, and village, floats the proud emblem 
of England’s supremacy from the highest point of Cape 
Diamond. 

Gorgeous as is the prospect in the summer-time, 
it is dreary and desolate when all around is wrapped in 
the frigid mantle of winter. From its position, Quebec 
is peculiarly liable to extremes of cold and heat: in the 
summer-time, the thermometer is not unfrequently for 
days at 100 degrees in the shade; whilst it sometimes 
descends, in the opposite season, as low as 40 degrees 
below zero, or 72 degrees below freezing-point, on Cape 
Diamond, which is the loftiest part of the Citadel. 
Some years ago, the Government-House fell a prey to 
the flames in the depth of winter. Numerous fire- 
engines were on the spot, but they were unavailable ; 
for the water congealed into a solid mass in its passage 
through the hose-pipes: nor did it mend the matter | 
that they were afterwards supplied with boiling water 
from the breweries. 

Quebec, on the approach of winter, is as if in a par- 
tial state of siege. This is chiefly perceptible in the 
increase which generally takes place in the price of pro- 
visions and firewood. During the summer months, the 
town is abundantly supplied with the one, whilst it is 
only for culinary purposes that it is in want of the | 
other. It is then plentifully supplied by the country | 
on both sides of the river, a constant communication | 
being kept up between both banks by means of horse 
boats, by which the bulkiest articles can be conveyed 
to and from either side. But early in November, win- 
ter lays his embargo upon the southern shore; and but 
for the means to which I shall presently advert, the 
city would be left, until the end of April, for its sup- 
plies to the poorer district, on the northern side of the 
St Lawrence. 

Intense and protracted as are the rigours of a Cana- 
dian winter, it is seldom that they succeed in arresting 
the voluminous current of the St Lawrence. The depth 
of the stream and the strength of the current are, gene- 
rally speaking, more than a match for even a Canadian 
frost. The river freezes, on an average, about once 
only every fiye years; and when it does so, the joyful 
event is announced by the booming of cannon and by 
extra issues of the newspapers. 

It must not be supposed, however, that when not 
frozen across, the St Lawrence is unencumbered with 
ice. For the long dreary winter it is so burdened with 
it, that navigation is entirely interrupted; and for days 
at a time, it is sometimes impossible, as you cast your 
eye over its broad surface, to catch even a glimpse of 
its dark leaden waters. Its channel then presents to you 
nothing but one vast, moving, solid white mass, which 
glides rapidly past the city, up or down, at the will of 


perfect landscape. Over this glorious combination of 


— 


the tide. This is caused by the conglomeration of dif- 
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ferent masses of ice, of all sizes and shapes, some of 
which are detached from the shores of the river; but 
the bulk of which, proceeding from the great and lesser 
lakes of the upper country, sometimes so chokes up the 
channel of the river, as to give rise to the most i- 
tous consequences, 
It is not always, however, that its surface is com- 
pletely covered with these frozen masses. Sometimes 
they form the exception to the deep dark tide which 
bears them, when they look like ornaments of frosted 
silver on a basis of steel. They are of all sizes, from 
several hundred acres in extent to a few feet in circum- 
ference; whilst in appearance they are singularly fan- 
tastic, their surfaces presenting a succession of spires 
and pyramids, interspersed amongst huge frozen bil- 
lows, piled in some places in fragments, like the masses 
blocked from a quarry—here presenting the regular 
outlines of the cone, there an irregular complication of 
form, which the fancy may shape into the most fantastic 
images—smooth and glassy in some places, broken and 
rugged in others—with here and there deep patches of 
snow, flanked with frozen masses resembling splintered 
rocks; and others, in shape like colossal boards, stand- 
ing upon end, In the bright sunshine of a clear frosty 
day, they present, as you thread your way over their 
billowy surfaces, a singularly beautiful appearance—in 
some places reflecting the hues of the rainbow, and 
shining in others with a dazzling whiteness, here and 
there relieved by the deep-green lustre of the emerald. 
Throughout the winter, a species of communication 
is kept up between the two sides of the river, which 
qualifies, to some extent, the assertion that all inter- 
course is then suspended between its opposite shores. 
By means of canoes, which are adroitly managed by 
habitans, as the French Canadians are frequently styled, 
ngers and lighter goods are constantly conveyed 
rom side to side. But as this is a mode of convey- 
ance not common to the experiences of Europe, a brief 
description of it will not be amiss in this place. If, 
therefore, the reader will accompany me, we will cross 
together from Point Levy to Quebec. 
It is low water, and our first business is to scramble 
to the river’s edge over the broken fragments of ice 
which have been deposited by the retreating tide upon 
the beach. The river is profusely covered with ice, 
which is floating rapidly down with the current. Its 
huge glittering masses seem to interpose an insuper- 
able barrier between us and the city, part of which is 
nestled along the foot of the dark frowning rock oppo- 
site the rut, struggling up its different clefts and crown- 
ing its summit, the impervious battlements of the Cita- 
del rising high and grimly over all. The town is fully 
a mile from us, but it does not look half that distance 
in the clear crisp air. Look which way you will, the 
scene around you has but one wild wintry aspect to 
present: far as the eye can reach on either hand, there 
is but one monotonous succession of ice and snow, re- 
lieved only here and there by the dusky forms of pre- 
cipices, to which snow cannot adhere, and the brown 
leafless woods, from which it has been shaken by the 
wind. Nevertheless, the scene has excitements which 
partially atone for its intrinsic cheerlessness. There is a 
pleasure in breathing through your furs the pure keen 
air; the blood, thoroughly oxygenated, courses rapidly 
through the system, and you experience an exhilaration 
of spirits which harmonises with the cold brilliant sun- 
shine which is streaming around you; for, cold though 
it may be, it is seldom that the wintry sky of Canada 
is darkened by a frown, retaining, amid the intensest 
rigours of the season, the deep lustrous blue which cha- 
racterises its summer glow. 
Here we are at last, ready to embark with our crew 
and fellow-passengers. ‘The latter, like ourselves, are 
well clad in furs and ‘ overalls’—a necessary protection 
against the intense cold. The former are all attired in 
the gray capote of the Canadian, with its hood thrown 
down with a careful fold upon the back, and which, 


their heads, the variegated sash around their waists, 
and the well-greased moccasins which protect their 
feet and legs, impart to them an appearance decidedly 
rather frail for the ac- || 


| 
| 


picturesque. Our craft seems 
commodation of so many, and for a voyage apparently 
perilous. It is a large canoe, neatly excavated from | 
a single log, and calculated at twelve persons’ burden. | 
With passengers and crew, we have our complement; || 
so now for embarkation. | 
The canoe, which was lying on the ice, having been | 
carefully launched, and ngers and crew having got | 
aboard, we push off for the opposite side: but how to 

make it is the question, for, within pistol-shot a-head 

of us, an enormous field of ice is moving past with the 

current. To double this at any point appears hopeless, | 
for we seem hemmed in on all sides by floating masses. 

The difficulty is soon solved, for we are no sooner along- 

side the impediment in question, than our crew are 

landed upon it, whereupon the passengers are politely 

requested to disembark. Then follows the most strik- 

ing peculiarity of this novel species of navigation. 

After some manceuvring, we get the canoe high and 

dry again upon the ice. Here we are, then, upon a 

veritable floating island, which it is now our business 

to cross, and launch again upon the water at its oppo- 

site side. So off we set, dragging our canoe after us, 

which is no easy matter, considering the precarious- 

ness of our foothold, and the uneven and rugged surface 

of the ice. We have to make many a detour to avoid 

confused heaps of the frozen matter, piled and jammed 

together by the force of the current. All this time we 
are being borne rapidly down by the tide, and must 
make up our leeway on nearing the opposite bank. 

By and by we reach the water, launch, and embark 

again as before. 

Our journey across, with some slight variations, con- 
sists of several repetitions of what is here described: 
now on the water, then on the ice; now afloat in our 
tiny bark, then dragging it after us, until another op- 
portunity offers of rendering it serviceable. Here and 
there a pool of water, tranquillised by its confinement 
between two large sheets of ice, has frozen on the sur- 
face, forming a slender link connecting them together. 
When not very thick, it is broken by the weight of the 
canoe, which the stout habitans paddle lustily through 
it, crunching it before them. Sometimes, however, it is 
too strong, and defies their efforts, in which case the 
crew alone disembark upon it, and pull the canoe, with 
the passengers in it, over the glassy new-formed ice, 
which not unfrequently, whilst they are so engaged, 
breaks beneath their feet, when they are only prevented 
from sinking by the hold which they have upon the 
sides of the canoe. These successive intetruptions 
render the passage exceedingly tedious, particularly 
when the river is much encumbered with ice; and the 
cold is sometimes so intense, that the drops which the 
boatmen throw off from their paddles fall frozen globules 
into the bottom of the canoe. One would be apt to 
suppose that so novel a species of navigation would be 
attended with peculiar hazards; and so it is. When 
the tide is ebbing, and the wind strong from the west, 
the adventurous voyager is sometimes driven far out of 
his course. I once,left Point Levy for the city, and was 
landed, after drifting for three hours and a half upon 
the ice, on the island of Orleans, at a point about eight 
miles below the town. The stream was then so choked 
up, that it-was seldom we could find an opportunity of 
launching our canoe; the intermediate spaces between 
the larger fields of ice being filled up with pieces too 
small for us to venture upon with safety. Cases have 
occurred, too, in which a canoe has been crushed to 
atoms between two sheets, the passengers only saving 
themselves by springing upon them, and drifting up and 
down until rescued from their perilous situation. On 
one occasion, when this happened to a canoe with nine 
persons in it, six of them sprang upon-one piece of ice, 


with the bonnet rouge, or red nightcap, which covers 


and three on the other. They soon parted company: 
the six being picked up shortly afterwards by parties 
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who descried them; but the three were lost sight of, 
and drifted the whole night up and down with the tide. 
In the morning the wind was fresh, and the piece of ice 
which bore them was being gradually broken by the 
agitation of the water. At length it severed into two 
parts, one of the parties being left alone upon the smaller 
fragment. The two who were together seized an oppor- 
tunity which offered, and sprang upon a larger field, 
|| and were saved ; but no such opportunity offered to the 
other, who was never afterwards heard of. It is proper, 
however, to remark, that, dangerous as this adventurous 
navigation may appear to be, it is seldom that any 
very serious accident occurs. 

The following incident may serve to convey some 
idea of the position of Quebec, and of the aspect which 
it presents to the view. The back of the old Govern- 
|| ment-House formed part of the ramparts of the upper 
town overlooking the St Lawrence. It was my lot to 
| be making a winter passage of the river when the pile 
| was on fire, as already alluded to. The sight was in- 

conceivably grand. It was dusk, and the burning mass, 
| situated at a height of about two hundred feet above the 
| river, threw a lurid glare over ice and snow, rock, spire, 
| and battlement. At length the roof gave way amid a 
pyramid of flame and sparks, which rose high into the 
| air, whilst some of the blazing rafters, tumbling over the 
precipice, fell on the roofs of the lower town, built at 
the foot of the rock. Had this occurred in summer, 
the result might have been most disastrous; but the 
houses below were plentifully covered with snow, which 
soon extinguished the falling brands, and otherwise pro- 
tected the roofs from very serious injury. In other 
places the rock is not quite so precipitous, but even 
there sufficiently so to keep the inhabitants of the lower 
town in constant apprehension of land-slips, one of 
which occasioned such calamitous consequences but a 
few years ago. 

For a considerable portion of each successive winter, 
the mode described is the only one by which Quebec 
can communicate with the extensive agricultural dis- 
trict on the southern side of the St Lawrence. It not 
unfrequently happens, however, that the frost constructs 
a temporary ‘ bridge,’ as it is called, by fairly manacling 
the river in ice, when the isolated city is once more put 
in easy communication with the chief source of its sup- 
plies. When this occurs, it is generally attributable to 
the jamming up into one compact mass, extending the 
whole way across the river, of the immense fields of va- 
grant ice afloat upon the surface, in the attempt to force 
their way through the straitened channel opposite the 
city. Immediately above the city, the St Lawrence 
swells ing the proportions of a miniature lake, in width 
about th¥@e miles. About nine miles up, its channel is 
again contracted, where little more than a mile of water 
separates Cape Rouge, or Carouge, as it is commonly 
designated, from the opposite side. Beyond this, again, 
its dimensions once more expand to a breadth of several 
miles. In this upper basin, the floating ice sometimes 
accumulates in such quantities, that, in attempting to 
force the narrow channel at Carouge, it chokes up the 
river, and gets arrested in its progress, when, by the 
strength of the current, it is piled up into one huge, 
compact, and immovable mass, its rugged surface pre- 
senting throughout an aspect of the most confused and 
fantastic character. Here and there the mighty tide 
seems to have forced masses together, until, by attri- 
tion, they have almost ground each other to frag- 
ments; whilst in other places it is piled, heap upon 
heap, high into the air. But it frequently happens that 
the accumulation takes place in the basin immediately 
contiguous to the town, where the phenomenon result- 
ing in the bridge occurs directly opposite. This is cer- 
tainly preferable to having it nine miles up the river, 
and is a great event in the winter experiences of Quebec, 
not only as affording additional means of recreation and 
amusement, but as occasioning a decided fall in the 
price of al] the necessary articles of domestic consump- 
tion. The bridge thus formed, however, is of little use 


to the beleaguered city, until a practicable road is laid 
out and constructed over its stormy and rugged surface. 
Some years ago, a bridge of this kind was formed, which 
continued for several months, and became notorious for 
its peripatetic propensities. Having taken but little 
hold of the ice, with which either shore was constantly 
incrusted, the consequence was, that with the flow of 
each successive tide, it moved slowly and majestically 
for many miles up the river, returning punctually with 
the ebb to its former place, where it remained until the 
succeeding tide again enticed it away. This was more 
singular than convenient, the citizens having the use of 
their bridge but for half the day; and, in addition to 
occasioning frequent delays, sometimes gave rise to the 
most awkward mischances. One of the most ludicrous 
of these occurred but a few years ago. A marriage 
party set out from Point Levy for Quebec. A gay pro- 
cession of sleighs descended the beach, and the bells 
were ringing merrily in the city opposite, where the 
ceremony was to be performed. ‘The bride, all blushes, 
was seated in the first sleigh, which was driven by a 
distant kinsman. They had scarcely passed the open 
rent which intervened between the bridge and the sta- 
tionary ice, when the huge erratic mass suddenly started 
from its anchorage, and moved slowly up the stream. 
The astonished bridegroom, who was in the next vehicle, 
vainly endeavoured to urge his horse to spring upon the 
moving mass; the sagacious animal started back, snort- 
ing and affrighted. The bridegroom then sprang from 
the sleigh, and endeavoured to jump after the runaways; 
but he was too late, for more than six feet of deep, cold, 
leaden-looking water now intervened between him and 
his truant bride, and they stood gazing upon each other 
with looks of mingled astonishment and alarm. They 
had miscalculated their time; and the bridegroom rea- 
lised that day, in his own experiences, the truth of the 
maxim, that time and tide wait for no man. When the 
power of utterance was restored to him, he informed 
his beloved that he would ‘wait there for her until she 
returned, all hopes of having the ceremony performed 
that day being at an end. But his troubles were not 
yet over: his fair one was as fickle as the ice, and her 
heart soon became, to him, every bit as cold. In her 
romantic voyage ‘she was alone with her kinsman, 
already alluded to; and being thus thrown so singularly 
together, she was soon persuaded that there was no 
reason why they should ever separate. ‘They accord- 
ingly made their way across to the other side of the 
wandering iceberg, and about six hours afterwards, 
when it had returned to its moorings, stepped from it 
into the city, whence they immediately started for 
Montreal, where they were married. Since that hour, 
the forsaken bridegroom has never ventured upon the 
ice without being reminded of how many a slip there 


<is between the cup and the lip. 


Great is the rejoicing in the city and in the country 
round when, instead of this rugged and chaotic bridge, the 
frost lays the current by the heels, and the river becomes 
fairly frozen across. To accomplish this, however, re- 
quires his mightiest efforts; and it is only, as already in- 
timated, about once in five, years that he is equal to the 
task. It was my good fortune to witness the magnifi- 
cent result of a successful effort. To attain success, it 
is necessary to surprise the current in its weaker mo- 
ments, about the turn of the tide, before the ebb com- 
mences, especially when it is high-water early in the 
morning, when the wind is lulled, and the cold is most 
intense. It requires as much adroitness thus to arrest 
the St Lawrence, as it does to catch the wild horse on 
the prairie. No sooner was it known, on the occasion 
referred to, that the river had ‘taken,’ than the popu- 
lation of Quebec poured down upon the wharfs to 
assure themselves of the fact. Much anxiety was ex- 
pressed lest the new-formed ice should give way, ere it 
had attained sufficient firmness to resist the impetuosity 
of the current at its strongest point. The only class of 
the population to which its formation gave umbrage, 
was that which subsisted by ferrying passengers across 
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in canoes, a business with which the bridge would neces- 
sarily interfere. The canoe men were therefore busy 
at an early hour crossing and recrossing, and forcing 
their canoes in zig-zag lines, from side to side, through 
the yet thin ice, in the hope of inducing it to move 
away. A proclamation issued from the executive govern- 
ment warning them to desist; but continuing their sel- 
fish work on the Point Levy side, it was only when a 
gun had thundered at them from the Citadel, that they 
left the frost to do its work. 

The ice had first formed about five in the morning, 
and by ten o’clock several sleighs had ventured across 
it. By mid-day, they were to be seen gliding over its 
glassy surface in all directions, and whilst it yet bent 
elastically under them, like an extended carpet waving 
to the wind. In the afternoon things wore a jubilee 
aspect on the surface of the captive river. The city 
seemed literally to have emptied itself upon the ice. 
Thousands of pedestrians promenaded, as they best 
could, over its slippery surface ; whiist multitudes of 
skaters, of all ages, and of both sexes—and a graceful 
thing it is to see a lady skate well—flew about in all 
directions, as if, like Mercury, they had a pair of wings 
at their heels. Sleighs innumerable, from the ice-in- 
crusted sledge of the waterman, to carrioles of the finest 
finish, and others of the most fantastic form, dashed 
about on all sides—the devices of the buffalo robes, the 
trappings of the horses, and the myriad little bells 
which dangled from the harness, and jingled merrily in 
the clear keen air, imparting additional vivacity and 
gaiety to the scene. But the feature in the picture 
most novel to the stranger was the ice-boat, which, 
with its overloaded cargo of jovial holiday - makers, 
flitted swiftly by with extended canvas, like a power- 
ful bird upon the wing. In all parts of Canada, the ice- 
boat is a favourite source of winter amusement. It is 
easily constructed, being mounted upon three skates, or 
small runners in the form of skates; two of which are 
in front and abreast, the third being behind, attached 
to the rudder, the purposes of which, indeed, it serves. 
A mast is then erected, together with such rigging as 
is necessary to support the sails; and thus equipped, 
they are capable, with a good wind, of performing long 
journeys in a very short space of time. They are fre- 
quently of the rudest form, at other times elegantly 
constructed ; and sometimes consist of an actual boat, 
mounted upon a frame already fixed upon runners. 
The speed with which they fly before the wind is al- 
most incredible, whilst it is dangerous, unless they are 
properly steered. Nor are they deficient in powers of 
tacking, for, when rightly managed, they beat well 
against the wind. To be aboard one of them affords 
the most exhilarating sport. I was engaged to dine 
one day with a gentleman at Etchaim, about nine miles 
up, on the opposite side of the river; I was conveyed 
thither in twenty minutes by an ice-boat, and returned 
in the moonlight upon skates. 

The ice affording excellent opportunity for artillery 
practice, the citizens are frequently, during the winter, 
treated to a spectacle of this nature. The track of the 
solid shot can then easily be traced by the eye ; for, 
on every plunge which it makes on the now solid ice, 
hues it up in a cloud of shivered fragments in the 


The Quebeckians are fond of winter excursions to 
the environs of their city, which they frequently make 
in large parties; sometimes as many as a couple of 
dozen of sleighs, on such occasions, trotting merrily off 
together, either for Lorette, where the remnant of the 
Huron tribe of Indians have been settled by the govern- 
ment; or to the Fall of Montmorency, about ten miles 
down the northern bank of the river. At the latter 
place, an enormous cone of ice is formed by the spray, 
which rises gradually as winter advances, until at 
length it almost hides the cataract from view. When 
a bridge is formed, the points to which these excursions 
are made are of course multiplied, whilst the gaiety of 


the town is increased by the appearance within the 


side, to | 


walls of ‘country cousins’ from the 
whom it was previously virtually forbidden. 

Indeed winter is the season for gaiety in this ancient | 
capital of the province. In summer, are too | 
busy for amusement; in winter, they are all idle, and 
think of nothing else. In the afternoon of a winter 
day, St John Street, the chief promenade of the upper 
town, is crowded with vehicles and pedestrians, present- 
ing a picture of the most gay and lively description. 
Pedestrianism, by the by, is not always an easy matter 
in Quebec ; the difficulty of keeping one’s legs when the | 
snow is beaten hard, in streets which lie at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, being sometimes great. To insure 
safety, many attach small spikes to their boots, remov- 
able at pleasure, as women in England put on pattens 
when it rains, to lift them out of the mud. 

The snow which falls in Lower Canada attains each 

winter the average depth of five feet. But it is not 
allowed to accumulate in the streets of the city, each 
householder being obliged by law to prevent it from | 
attaining, in front of his own premises, a greater depth 
than is necessary for sleighing pu What is left 
becomes beaten as hard as ice, resisting the action of the 
returning sun until the month of May, by the seventh 
day of which another municipal ordinance requires its 
removal. It has then to be literally hacked to pieces 
with axes, and carried away in sledges. 
+ Cold as a Quebec winter undoubtedly is, there is an 
exaggerated notion abroad in this country respecting it. 
It is true that meat freezes so hard, that it has to be 
sawn like bone—that milk is sold in solid masses by the 
pound—that the carcases of slaughtered sheep and 
hogs stand rigid and upright in the market places— 
that men are sometimes bedizened with pendant icicles 
from hair and whiskers, looking like ladies in their curl- 
papers—and that noses sometimes become frozen s0 
hard, that it would be dangerous to pull them lest they 
should break off—but after all, notwithstanding these 
admitted horrors, a Quebec winter is not so very in- 
tolerable a thing. True it is, that whilst riding, it is 
always necessary to be well clad in furs and skins ; but 
it is only at long intervals that the cold becomes so 
intense as to render extraordinary precautions of this 
kind necessary in walking. An old-country man en- 
dures the first winter better than any subsequent one; 
a six months’ subjection to stove heat, in close rooms, 
with double windows to keep out the frost, followed by 
the intense heats of summer, so modifies his’ constitu- 
tion, that his sensitiveness to cold increases. The 
worst feature of a Canadian winter is its protraction. 
Long before its close, the eye wearies for the sight of 
something green, which, when spring does come at last, 
clothes the landscape almost in a day. Th@ citizens, 
too, are weary of their idleness ; and it is with a delight 
which scarcely knows bounds, that, when the grass has 
once more taken possession of the fields, and the ice is 
fast forsaking the river, they rush down in crowds to the 
long-deserted wharfs, to hail with their shouts, and 
feast their eyes upon, the ‘ first ship from Europe.’ 


THE ONE-EYED WIDOW AND THE 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


‘He’s an old savage that vile Monsieur Pascal Camus: 
he would do anything to destroy my peace.’ 

‘ She’s an old one-eyed vixen that Madame Marengo: 
nothing makes her so happy as to find means of annoy- 
ing me. I know she wishes to put me in my grave; 
but I scorn and pity her.’ 

Such was the nature of the criminatives daily uttered 
by two parties in regard to each other—the one an aged 
schoolmaster, and the other the widow of a sergeant, 
both of whom lived in the same tenement in one of the 
back streets of Paris. Let us introduce them to the 
reader. Madame Marengo was a tall masculine sort of 
woman who had seen service. She had for years fol- 
lowed the Grand Army during Napoleon’s wara, in which 
she had first lost an eye, and then lost her husband, a 
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gallant sergeant, who had assumed the name of Ma- 
rengo, in honour of the battle in which he had been 
promoted from the ranks, For her long and faithful 
services in attending on the wounded at the different 
engagements, as well as for the deprivation of her hus- 
band, Bonaparte had presented her with a cross of the 
legion of honour, which she greatly prized, and con- 
stantly wore suspended from her neck. Now somewhat 
broken down, but still animated with much of the old 
fire, she subsisted by carding and renovating wool mat- 
tresses—a great trade among the humbler classes in 
Paris. She did not derive much from her occupation of 
eardeuse, as it is called; but this little, joined to the 
trifling pension which accompanied her ‘cross,’ was 
enough for all her wants in her lofty and solitary attic. 

M. Pascal Camus, who lived on the ground-floor, 
where he conducted a small school, was equally a curio- 
sity in his way. While the cardeuse was tall and bony, 
and a little rough in manner, the schoolmaster was 
short, dumpy, and pompous ; while she was all for the 
Empire, and considered Napoleon to have been the 
greatest of earthly beings, he was fixed in his admira- 
tion of the Bourbons, detested Napoleon, and called him 
a usurper and a tyrant. There were here sufficient 
elements of discord; but more were not wanting. M. 
Camus hated the cardeuse, because she wore a cross of 
the legion of honour. The cardeuse hated M. Camus, 
because he persisted in wearing a queue and shoe-buckles 
—undeniable tokens of regard for the old régime. Dif- 
fering in sentiment on so many things, these two per- 
sonages had at least one point in common—they had 
respectively a very great notion of their own import- 
ance. Madame Marengo could never forget what she 
had seen and gone through. M. Pascal Camus secretly 
believed himself to be a genius. It is true that his 
genius had not been acknowledged by the world, but he 
rather liked that: great geniuses had all been unknown 
at some time or other; and even should his genius 
never be acknowledged during his lifetime, there was no 
small pleasure in reflecting how society would after- 
wards lament for not having encouraged and rewarded 
his merits. It was quite a feast to think how mankind 
would some day be sorry for having neglected him, and 
wish to do him honour when it was too late. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
thought he—for the poor man was a widower—‘ my 
little daughter Annette may one day come in for a 
share of what can no longer benefit me.’ 

Every one who thought anything of the subject, ob- 
served that no two persons could be more opposite in 
their notions than the cardeuse and the schoolmaster ; 
but nobody could understand why they should live on 
such terms of hostility. They did not necessarily re- 
quire to interfere with each other; though dwelling 
under the same roof, six floors separated them, and 
they did not even need to know each other. Why, 
then, did they quarrel so frequently? Why utter such 
terrible things of each other to their neighbours? The 
truth is, the good people who lived in the vicinity of 
the belligerents did not exactly comprehend their cha- 
racter. Both were, in reality, not ill-disposed ; under an 
external eccentricity, each had a kindly heart. ‘They, 
however, equally required a certain homage, which, if 
granted, all well and good; but if denied, then there 
was nothing but mischief. With two such persons a 
collision was inevitable. It is impossible to say on what 
occasion a mutual huff was created: but a disagreement 
once having taken place, the bristles of both were up ; 
and soon was proclaimed an everlasting and mutual 
war. Henceforth they exchanged scowling glances 
when they met on the staircase, and the mutual hatred 
was intense. 

Did this blow-up render the two unhappy? No such 
thing. They were of course kept on the fret ; but some- 
how this was what they liked. It was meat and drink 
to them to have somebody to be at war with—some- 
body who, they imagined, was constantly persecuting 
them. They, in fact, required to live in one of two con- 
ditions of feeling ; at fo, either to feel that they were 


worshipped or hated. All-who paid them any sort of 
respect, were the most amiable people possible; all who 
gave them any real or imaginary cause of offence, were 
demons. Having settled down in this voluntarily- 
embraced enmity towards each other, their tongues, on 
all suitable occasions, told of sufferings. Madame Ma- 
rengo averred that M. Camus, whom she called an ‘ old 
savage,’ an ‘old Cossack,’ and fifty other bad names, had 
no other earthly purpose in living but that of torment- 
ing her. Some charitable persons wanted to persuade 
her that the good man might wish to live for his own 
sake, or perhaps for that of his little daughter Annette; 
but Madame Marengo only smiled incredulously: she 
knew better than that. It was a remarkable proof of 
the sympathy which will sometimes exist even between 
inveterate foes, that M. Camus was precisely of a 
similar opinion. He affected, however, to look upon 
Madame Marengo with calm contempt, and a certain 
degree of the heroic resignation which is generally 
found to characterise lofty spirits. It was not the car- 
deuse, he declared, who acted, but a hidden and myste- 
rious power within her. He forgave her, for he knew 
she was not a free agent, but merely the instrument of 
that fatality which delights in persecuting genius. When 
people advised him to leave the house, he seemed to 
compassionate their ignorance, and informed them that 
Madame Marengo would follow him wherever he went ; 
that he did not, however, blame her for this: she could 
not help herself. And he generally closed his remarks 
with a quotation from Corneille or Racine, in which the 
cardeuse was successively compared to Athalia, Agrip- 
pina, and Berenice, to all which poetical characters the 
one-eyed widow evidently bore a striking resemblance. 
Thus it will be seen that the enmity of the cardeuse 
and the schoolmaster was rather a pleasant kind of 
affair after all. It was something to think of; and 
whenever they were afflicted with any little misfortune, 
they had the comfort of knowing that it must come 
from the enemy’s quarter. Of course it never signified 
whether there was proof that such was the case or not ; 
M. Camus and Madame Marengo left proofs to the 
vulgar. 
The parties were in the full enjoyment of their hatred, 
when a young working-man, na Paul Simoneau, 
about seventeen years of age, came to lodge in the house, 
and took one of the attics on the same landing with 
Madame Marengo. He was one of those joyous con- 
tented-looking beings whose constant good-humour 
secures them universal good-will. ‘The world, after all, 
is generally disposed to be friendly with those who 
seem to be at peace with their own hearts. Though 
Paul was without relations or near friends, and though 
he earned but little in comparison with his wants, he 
was not merely resigned to his fate, like so many people, 
but perfectly satisfied with it, which was perhaps better 
still, and certainly more pleasant to himself. He soon 
became a great favourite with Madame Marengo. She 
had resolved at first to be exceedingly reserved; not 
approving of intimacies between neighbours, as such 
affuirs—witness herself and M. Camus—never ended 
well. But this philosophy would not do when applied 
to Paul. In the first place, he had one of those clear 
pleasant voices which are perfectly irresistible; so at 
least thought the sergeant’s widow, when she heard him 
singing in the morning some popular strain of Béranger’s, 
almost always referring to the Grande Armée, or to her 
darling Emperor. Then, in spite of herself, her heart 
yearned towards him; for he reminded her of her youth, 
and of a son about his own age, whom she had lost 
many years ago, and who sang the very same songs. 
Listening to him thus morning after morning, the car- 
deuse could not help occasionally opening the door of 
her room, and thrusting out her head just to give him 
a good-humoured nod as he went out to his work. Paul 
answered by taking off his cloth cap, and politely in- 
quiring after her health. With all her roughness, 
Madame Marengo was a rigid formalist. She would 
have felt highly indignant had & man, no matter of 
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what degree, addressed her with his hat on; and she 
was the more exacting of such homage, that she knew 
it was no longer paid to her personal attractions, but to 
her sex and military service. When Paul, therefore, 
stood before her with his cap in his hand, the good 
dame, smiling on him with gratified pride, could not 
but inquire if there was anything she might do for him? 
Should she give a look to his room, or feed his bird 
whilst he was out, or do any little thing of the kind? 
Paul generally accepted of her kind services; for he 
saw that Madame Marengo was never happier than 
when she had made his little room quite neat, sewed a 
loose button on his coat, or rendered him any other 
trifling service. In this manner, from mere acquaint- 
ances, they soon became friends. She loved the young 
working-man for his never-failing good-humour, which 
seemed to her to gladden the whole of the gloomy house 
for the few hours he spent in it; and he liked the 
eardeuse for her quaint sayings, old stories of long- 
fought battles, and the genuine kindness which, not- 
withstanding her outward roughness, still lived at her 
heart. 


It happened that M. Pascal Camus, who was, how- 
ever, far more exclusive than even Madame Marengo, 
was, like her, unaccountably mollified by the cheerful- 
ness and good-temper of Paul Simoneau. It was this 
worthy gentleman’s habit, when his pupils had retired 
for the evening, to. sit on a chair near the threshold of 
his school-room, and thence mark attentively who went 
up or came down the stairs. The portress, whose office 
he thus usurped, was highly indignant at his presump- 
tion, which she ascribed to overweening curiosity ; but 
M. Pascal Camus, like all true philosophers, delighted 
to observe human nature, and he declared that he had 
learned more by sitting at his door, with his little 
Annette working by his side, than from the reading of 
heavy folios. 

It was thus he first saw Paul Simoneau coming home 
from his work in the evening, with his bag of tools 
thrown on his shoulder, and ascending the steep stair- 
ease that led to his attic, with a step so free and elastic, 
that M. Camus, who averred he knew a man’s temper 
from his tread, instantly saw that Paul was perfectly 
happy. The young man did not fail, on his part, to 
notice the schoolmaster’s quaint and stumpy figure; but 
seeing him, evening after evening, in the same attitude 
—for either summer or winter, M. Camus was at his post 
—he began to think that he could not pass by him with- 
out some token of recognition. Not wishing, however, 
| to make too free—there being nothing particularly in- 
viting in M. Camus’s solemn visage—he merely bowed 
» as he passed the door of the school-room. Here was a 
proper concession. The schoolmaster acknowledged his 
bow by a condescending nod; but though it would not 
have looked dignified to be pleased, he was, to say the 
truth, exceedingly gratified. There must be something 
truly delightful in natural courtesy, for it seldom fails 
to conciliate: the most rugged and stern are softened 
by it, because they feel that it is not a mere empty 
form; they see that it comes from the heart. 

M. Pascal Camus, though a wise and learned man, 
was not above being pleased with the deference of those 
whom he considered his inferiors. Paul’s bow showed 
the secret but respectful admiration which he felt for 
his—M. Camus’s—character; his not venturing on any 
undue familiarity, also spoke in his favour; in short, the 
schoolmaster was so well pleased with the young work- 
ing-man, that his nod became more condescending every 
evening, until he at last, one day, actually asked him 
to walk in. This interview so heightened his good 
opinion of Paul, that he frequently renewed his invi- 
tation; and the young man, who found the schoolmas- 
ter’s conversation improving, though somewhat pedan- 
tic, neglected no opportunity of being in his company. 
It was not long before Madame Marengo discovered 
that Paul Simoneau was on friendly terms with her 
enemy ; she was indignant at the schoolmaster’s imper- 
tinence in presuming to entice away a person in whom 


she felt an interest, for she would never admit that | 
M. Camus might love Paul for his own sake: every- | 
thing was done to vex and annoy her. M. Camus 
entertained a similar opinion: ‘if Madame Marengo 
paid the young man any little attentions, it was because 
she knew that this was offensive to him.’ But they 
both agreed that such conduct was too contemptible to 
be worthy of the least attention, and determined to dis- 
appoint the enemy by taking no notice of this treache- 
rous attack. Thus the two antagonists exulted in their 
imaginary triumph over each other, admiring their own 
wisdom, and pitying the blindness of their foe. 

This dream, so soothing to the pride of the two anta. 
gonists, was unfortunately disturbed by Paul Simoneau : 
he did not, or would not, understand that their enmity 
was for them a very pleasant and comfortable feeling ; 
and he actually took great pains to destroy it. In the 
first place, he completely undeceived them as to the 
belief each had so long entertained—that the other was 
always engaged in some dark plot against his or her 
welfare. He proved to M. Camus that Madame Ma- 
rengo thought much more about her mattresses than 
about him; whilst he clearly showed her that she was 
of very secondary importance in the schoolmaster’s 
opinion, by assuring her, when she wanted to know all 
the bitter things he had been saying of her, that M. 
Camus had not uttered her name to him for the last 
week. Of course madame could not believe this; it 
was said to spare her feelings: but Paul need not fear; 
she was accustomed to the ‘old Cossack’s’ hatred, &c. 
When Paul, however, assured her this was actually the 
case, she felt exceedingly disappointed, and haughtily 
wondered whether M. Camus meant to insult her by 
such behaviour? M. Camus felt himself equally ag- 
grieved on learning from the young man that he was 
net the first object of Madame Marengo’s thoughts. 
The two enemies now began to discover that the charm 
of their hatred was rapidly vanishing away; and as this 
was evidently Paul’s doing, they would have quarrelled 
with him had the thing been possible. But he looked 
so unconscious of harm, and seemed so pleased when he 
had been saying something likely to reconcile them! 

Matters went on thus for some time, until gradually, 
and in spite of themselves, the feelings of the two anta- 
gonists began to mollify. Paul had the art—if that could 
be called art which was so natural to him—of setting 
things in their most pleasant and kindly aspect. ‘There 
was not a good trait in the character of Madame Ma- 
rengo which he did not repeat to M. Camus, and vice 
versd. This did not produce a very strong effect on the 
schoolmaster, whose heart was somewhat tough; but 
Madame Marengo’s was of softer texture. Being what 
is termed a woman of strong affections, she could not 
remain in a state of indifference. Her hatred for the 
schoolmaster was fast melting away! evidently it would 
be replaced by a better feeling. All at once she began 
to discover that M. Camus was a remarkable man, and 
profoundly learned; then his daughter Annette was 
such a nice, pretty girl! in short, there were so many 
reasons for liking him upon the whole! One morning, 
when she was thus favourably disposed, the cardeuse 
chanced to perceive M. Pascal Camus standing at the 
door of his school-room: he- looked so majestic, that 
her heart was touched; she could not resist the temp- 
tation of calling up an amiable smile on her weather- 
beaten features, gently nodding to him as she passed 
by. At first M. Camus was so much astonished, that, 
as he afterwards observed, he remained rooted to the 
spot; but as he knew nothing of Madame Marengo’s 
favourable feelings, and considered her courtesy an 
audacious insult, he soon rallied, and eyeing the smiling | 
cardeuse with a glance of unutterable scorn, he turned | 
his back upon her with haughty contempt. 

Madame Marengo was highly indignant to find her 
advances repulsed; her hatred now returned tenfold; | 
and as she was going to work the very same day for a | 
dyer’s wife who lived next door, she did not neglect | 
this opportunity of venting her spleen on M. Camus, 
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by giving him every fault which a human being could 
possibly possess. On the evening of the next day, 
when Paul began speaking to her of M. Camus, the 
cardeuse immediately declared she would hear nothing 
about him. 

‘Ah, madame,’ deprecatingly observed Paul, ‘he is 
so unhappy just now. You know that he has not many 
scholars. Well, the dyer’s wife, who lives next door, 
had promised to send her little nephew to his school; 
he was to get fifteen francs a-month with him, and it 
would have just paid his next quarter's rent. If you 
were to know how glad he and Annette were about it— 
for though she is only thirteen, he tells her everything. 
As they were telling me of it this evening, the dyer’s 
wife came in, and taking Monsieur Camus into the other 
room, told him that she could not think of sending her 
nephew to his school, as he was known to be such a 
shocking bad character; that she had good authority 
for what she said; but not liking to make mischief, 
would not name the person from whom she had learned 
this. She spoke so loud, that Annette and I could hear 
every word: poor Annette cried all the time. When the 
dyer’s wife was gone—and she did not stay long—Mon- 
sieur Camus came out, looking so sad, that it made my 
heart ache. Poor man, he was thinking about his rent, 
and wondering what he should do!’ 

Every word that Paul uttered smote Madame Ma- 
rengo to the heart. Instantly she underwent a revo- 
lution of feeling. Her hatred turned to compassion. 
She was evidently the cause of all this mischief, and 


| bitterly did she repent ever having uttered a word 


against the schoolmaster. Whilst Paul remained with 
her, Madame Marengo laid her feelings under some 
restraint, but as soon as she was alone, she began won- 
dering how she could repair the injury she had inflicted 
on M. Camus. This seemed difficult enough ; but though 
hopeless of success, she resolved to speak to the dyer’s 
wife the next morning. As she-had expected, she failed; 
the boy had already been sent to another school; the 
dyer’s wife was, besides, one of those persons who make 
it a rule never to retract a resolution, howsoever absurd 
or erroneous it may be. Madame Marengo came home 
with a heavy heart. What was she todo? To throw 
herself on the tender mercies of M. Camus, and tell 
him all! But besides that, the cardeuse wanted suffi- 


| cient magnanimity for this, she knew that it would 


not restore the lost scholar. After mature deliberation, 
she at length resolved to make another effort to get 
reconciled to the schoolmaster, hoping to be able to 
render him some service, which might compensate for 
the harm of which she was the cause. The very same 
day Paul was charged to bear proposals of peace to 
M. Pascal Camus from Madame Marengo. In his pre- 
sent humbled condition, M. Camus found this exceed- 
ingly gratifying. 

* You see, Paul,’ he observed with calm dignity, ‘the 
moral power of genius. I have at length compelled 
Madame Marengo to acknowledge, as she was bound 
to do, my superiority. I cannot, however, grant her 
request without certain restrictions. She has braved 
me too long for this, and it would not do to let people 
think they have only to ask my forgiveness in order to 
obtain it.’ 

Accordingly, M. Camus clogged his consent by so 
many vexatious and haughty clauses, that Paul declared 
Madame Marengo would never submit to them. ‘I 
don’t care, sir,’ replied the inflexible schoolmaster: ‘I 
did not make any friendly proposals to Madame Ma- 
rengo; if she will not agree to the terms I offer, it 
is perfectly indifferent to me. But she will agree to 
them, depend upon it,’ he added with a complacent 
smile; ‘I saw it in her eye the last time she at- 
i to insult me: that woman’s spirit is conquered, 


Paul somewhat doubted this assertion, he 


predicted that it would be so. When it was under- 
stood in the house that Madame Marengo and M. Pas- 
cal Camus were on good terms, the news was heard 
with that suspicious astonishment which might have 
been felt of yore if peace had been proclaimed between 
Rome and Carthage. The portress declared, for her 
part, that it was only a hollow truce, and most of the 
lodgers shared in this belief. Matters went on, however, 
much better than these charitable individuals had anti- 
cipated. M. Pascal Camus was all condescending kind- 
ness, and Madame Marengo much more submissive 
and respectful than could have been anticipated; but 
the truth was, that her soul was burdened with remorse, 
and she longed to repair the mischief she had occa- 
sioned by rendering her former enemy some signal ser- 
vice. M. Camus, however, would give her no oppor- 
tunify of doing this; he was so exceedingly dignified, 
so reserved, and placed so many impediments in her 
way, that Madame Marengo fretted and fumed in the 
excess of her impatience. ‘This only increased,’ as the 
schoolmaster expressed it, ‘the strong necessity which 
existed for him to keep Madame Marengo at a proper 
distance. For you see, my dear sir,’ he would observe 
to Paul—he was always wonderfully polite—‘it would 
never do to allow such people to be familiar with me, 
merely because they happen to be a little good-natured, 
and all that. Madame Marengo has good points, I 
allow; but I must confess, that to me she always smells 
of the barracks.’ 


which Madame Marengo had more than once been 
strongly tempted to quarrel with M. Camus for not 
allowing her to serve him in some way or other, when, 
luckily for her, but, as it proved, rather unfortunately 
for him, she found an opportunity of displaying her 
zeal. The schoolmaster fell dangerously ill; and as the 
doctor declared that he had a contagious fever, the 
school was deserted in no time. Annette attended on 
her father with the greatest devotedness, but in a few 
days she was laid up with the same disease. Now was 
the time for Madame Marengo to show her friendship. 
Paul was very willing to do everything in his power 
for the poor ar but tye cardeuse declared 
that he was onl y in the way, and so managed, that the 
whole burden of waiting on M. Camus and his daughter 
soon rested on herself. She did everything; cleaned 
the rooms, prepared the necessary tisanes, attended on 
the two patients with unwearied zeal, paid the rent 
and the doctor without saying anything about it; in 
short, she would even have given the lessons to the 
pupils, if they had not been all gone away. And her 
zeal was so exemplary, that every one admired it, ex- 
cepting the portress, who declared, with a wink, that 
she was as knowing as Madame Marengo, and could 
see through her arts; which meant that the cardeuse 
entertained matrimonial designs on M, Camus. If such 
was indeed the case, Madame Marengo’s expectations 
did not seem likely to be realised, for though Annette 
was soon out of danger, her father grew worse every 
day. His mind, however, was perfectly sound ; and it 
is only just to say, that if his heart had long been ob- 
durate, it now seemed to be entirely softened in favour 
of his kind nurse. Though Madame Marengo had lived 
amongst soldiers, and in barracks, and though her man- 
ners were not irreproachably genteel, she had a true 
and honest heart; and with all her outward roughness, 
none knew better than she did how to render a service 
in a delicate manner. The schoolmaster saw all this, 
and he now wondered why or how he had ever hated 
Madame Marengo. 

One evening when the schoolmaster was revolving 
those thoughts in his mind, he suddenly turned towards 
the cardeuse, who was sifting at the head of his bed, 
and earnestly observed, * Madame, if I die, I think I 
can intrust Annette to your care. I know,’ he added, 
with a patronising air, which even now he could not 
quite cast away, ‘ that I might confide her to a more 


thing. But M. Camus was not astonished; he had’ 


Matters had gone on thus for about a month, during’ 
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educated and accomplished lady, but I doubt whether 
I could find one with a kinder heart.’ 

M. Pascal Camus spoke this in the tone of a man 
who confers a great favour ; and though, after his death, 
Annette would be a orphan, it did not occur 
to him to look on the matter in any other light. It 
will perhaps be saying more in Madame Marengo’s 
praise than we might otherwise e to state that 
she took precisely the same view of the subject. She 
only saw the moral trust reposed in her, and she was 
deeply affected. It was the first time, too, that the 
schoolmaster had ever addressed to her a word of praise : 
the tears rose to her eyes, and in the height of her 
emotion she begged M. Camus to forgive her all that 
she had ever done against him. Then she confessed to 
him that she had been the cause of his losing his pupil, 
and that numbers upon numbers of times she had 
called him, behind his back, ‘ an old Cossack.’ This 
irreverent appellation rather shocked M. Camus; but 
he made a heroic effort, and as Madame Marengo was 
evidently deeply penitent, he declared that he forgave 
her. It was his duty, he said, as a Christian, for he felt 
his end approaching. Madame Marengo assured him 
that he was much better, but M. Pascal Camus per- 
sisted that he was dying. ‘ All men of genius,’ said he 
solemnly, ‘ foretell the hour of their death: it is not 
therefore astonishing that I should be able to predict 
mine. I shall die,’ added he, after a moment’s pause, 
‘ at seventy seconds past eight o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. Mind, Madame Marengo, at seventy seconds past 
eight!’ 

* Well, do drink some of your tisane ; there’s a dear,’ 
interposed Madame Marengo, rather alarmed at the 
sick man’s excited look. M. Camus was the most do- 
cile of patients; he took the drink, and as it was of a 
soporific quality, he soon sank into a deep sleep. Ma- 
dame Marengo was not very superstitious, but she had 
heard of such things as deathbed predictions, and she 
had strong faith in her own presentiments. Now she 
happened to feel a particular presentiment, which told 
her th that M. Camus would really die at the appointed 
hour — great, therefore, was her anxiety during the 
night. M. Camus never wakened once: this looked 
extremely suspicious: morning came, and still the pa- 
tient slept : eight o’clock struck, and Madame Ma- 


rengo’s heart beat high: she watched M. Camus with 
feverish anxiety: the seventy secouds passed, and still 
he did not waken: in short, M. Camus did not open his 


eyes until a quarter past ten. ‘Though rather pleased 
to find himself alive and well, he was exceedingly sur- 
prised : there must be some mistake: the clock did not 
go right: this was the first prediction of his which had 
not proved correct. At this moment the doctor came 
in. He declared that the patient was much better; a 
favourable crisis had occurred during the night. M. 
Camus immediately brightened up: this explained 
everything: he was to have died at seventy seconds 
past eight, but a favourable crisis having occurred, the 
consequence was, &c. &c. Madame reap} 8 presenti- 
ment admitted of a similar explanation, and both were 
perfectly satisfied. 

M. Camus now recovered rapidly. In less than a 
month, he no longer needed Madame Marengo’s assist- 
ance, and was ‘able to attend to his pupils. He then 
discovered that they had all left him. Their parents 
declared, much in the same language which he had once 
applied to Madame Marengo, that both himself and his 
school-room smelt of the fever. This was a sad blow for 
_ the schoolmaster; but it happened that, at that very. 
| time, Paul ascertained that the savings’ bank, in which 
he had deposited a few hundred francs, saved from his 
earnings, was a remarkably unsafe place for money. He 
immediately expressed a wish to invest it in some safe 
_ speculation. In short, though not without much press- 
ing, Paul induced M. Camus to accept of a loan, part of 
which was to be applied to his immediate wants, whilst 
with the rest the school-room was to be fitted up in style. 
This produced a wonderful effect: pupils immediately 


:| of 


flocked in, the dyer’s nephew among the rest; and in 
less than a year, M. Camus was able not only to return 
Paul’s loan, but even to repay Madame Marengo the 
sums she had spent upon him during his illness. 

Several years have passed away since the reconcilia- 
tion of M. Pascal Camus and Madame Marengo. They 
have wisely abjured speaking on politics, and are now 
as stanch friends as they were formerly bitter enemies. 
They have learned, that though people may not agree 
on certain points, still there is no reason why they | 
should be enemies. Though Paul was the instrument || 
their reconciliation, both the cardeuse and the 
schoolmaster declare that their apr a is simply 
owing to the excellent qualities which the ney have since 
then discovered in each other—qualities of which they 
could of course know nothing as long as they remained 
mutually hostile. It will serve to show the confidence 
which reigns between them to state, that they have 
lately agreed, but in secret, that a marriage between 
Paul and Annette would be a very eligible affair in a 
few years’ time. But as both the parties are yet rather 
young, the elder ones have wisely determined, though 
they have long marked their secret attachment, to say 
nothing on the subject yet; and indeed it was prema- 
ture to mention it even here. 

There are a great many Madame Marengos and 
Monsieur Pascal Camuses in this world, who quarrel 
half their lives withovt knowing why. What a pity 
they will not try the other system, by way of change! 
They would find it much less troublesome, and ten 
times as pleasant, after all. 


THE BLACKBIRD. 
* I could not think so plain a bird 
Could sing so fine a song.’ 
Sone birds, it is generally admitted, are among the 
most interesting portions of the animal creation, afford- 
ing a copious and instructive study to the naturalist, 


and delighting the mere lover of nature with their | 


matchless music, which adds a vocal charm to sylvan | 
scenery. Among the warblers for which this country | 
is celebrated, the blackbird is esteemed a universal fa- | 
vourite. The jetty songster may often be seen in the 
rural districts, whistling merrily in his wicker-cage 
suspended on a cottage wall, or the branch of a tree 
overhanging the garden path. Occasionally, too, his 
shrill and gladsome note may be heard ringing in the | 
noisy streets of large and busy towns, imparting a 
touch of nature, and reminding the passer-by, who has | 
a heart to feel, of the green country, its pleasant lanes, | 
sunny fields, and shady woods. | 

The blackbird is a native of England, staying with 
us the whole year, and is the largest and earliest of our | 
messengers of spring. It is the first of the seven tribes 
which constitute the turdus or thrush genus, and is | 
found all over Europe, but appears to be less constant in 
Holland than in other places; in that country, though | 
numerous in the autumn months, it is rare in winter. | 
Blackbirds are found also in Northern Asia, as far down 
as Syria: a large portion of the earth’s surface is thus 
enlivened by their song. In England, they commonly 
begin to sing in February: while the ground is covered 
with snow, before a leaf is to be seen, or other birds 
have commenced their warblings, they pour out their 
a from some thick hedgerow or the corner of 
aw 

Blackbirds couple early soon after beginning to sing, 
and lay twice in the season—the first time about the end 
of March; but this brood is seldom reared, owing to the 
general inclemency of the season, and the want of shel- 
ter. The first laying—five or six eggs—is always more 
numerous than the second; a fact noticed long ago by 
Aristotle, and verified by later observers. The birds 
are said to be shy and suspicious: the place, however, 
in which they build appears to be chosen without re- 
gard to concealment; for they often select bushes and 
low trees in gardens, or hedgerows by the side of much- 
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frequented walks. The nest is made of rushes, 
or coarse grass, cemented together with clay, and lined 
with wool, hay, or hair. According to some naturalists, 
the birds render the clay walls of their nest more secure 
by mixing in hogs’ bristles, and leave a hole in the 
bottom for the escape of water, which, if April be 
showery, would fill the interior, and destroy the eggs. 
Sometimes, as if for greater stability, the materials of 
the nest will be made to embrace a branch of the bush 
in which it is built; the structure is, however, very 
rudely finished, and exhibits none of that neatness dis- 
played by many smaller birds. The colour of the eggs 
is a bluish-green, clouded with deeper shades of the 
same hue, and dusky patches and veins. 

In some parts of the country, particularly the north, 
the blackbird is still called the merle, from its Latin 
name Scott tells us, in one of his spirited 


"Tis , tis good, in gay greenwood, 

mavis and merle are singing.” 
The bird’s habit of flying mera, or solitary, is said by‘ 
Varro to have gained it this appellation. The merle 
appears to have been a favourite among our older poets : 
Chaucer and Spenser make frequent mention of his 
musical name. He was also known as the ousel. Dray- 
ton uses both expressions— 


* The ousel near at hand, that hath a golden bill, 
As nature him had marked of purpose, t’ let us see 
That from all other birds his tunes should different be : 
For with their vocal sounds they sing to pleasant May ; 
Upon his dulcet pipe the merle doth only play.’ 
Shakspeare, too, sings of 
* The woosel-cock, so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill.’ 

The blackbird, according to Buffon, is of a more 
decided black than the raven, its plumage being less 
| affected by reflection. The bill of the young does not 
acquire the yellow tinge until they are a year old; the 
inside of the mouth, the heel, and soles of the feet, then 
become of the same colour, and a beautiful circle of 
gold forms round the eyes. The female is not so dark 
as the male, her feathers incline to a rusty black or 
| brownish hue. During the period of incubation, the 
| male will frequently sit on the eggs for four or five 
hours, while his mate 


* Sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal.’ 
The sight of these birds is very acute, which enables 
them to detect an enemy from a great distance; their 
reputed shyness may probably arise from this cause, 
and their taking to flight on the first alarm. It is, 
however, certain, that if much watched or disturbed, 
| they will abandon their nests, and on such occasions 
| are said to break their eggs, or destroy the young. 
Although the low position in which blackbirds gene- 
rally place their nests exposes them to many casualties, 
they are slow to learn from experience. Gesner, however, 
relates an instance of two young broods having been 
eaten by a cat from a nest built at the foot of a hedge. 
After the second loss, the parent birds abandoned the 
old nest, and constructed another in an apple-tree, at a 
| height of eight feet above the ground, out of reach of 
| the enemy. On some occasions blackbirds seem to 
| forget their habitual mistrust, and invite observation. 
A pair once built their nest among some dry thorns in 


diges of Hackney, where the female was frequently 
| seen sitting on the nest by the numerous visitors to 
the celebrated nursery. An instance is recorded among 


twigs, | seat of a rabbit—the tail, in fact, of the rabbit being in 


duces a white blackbird 


contact with the nest. As the seat as well as the nest 
were both occupied, these two companions must have 
sat meditating together for many a day in perfect peace 
and good fellowship.’ 

The old birds separate as soon as their offspring are 
able to live without aid, and never come together again 
until the next breeding time. Although attentive to 
their young, they take but little care of themselves, 
and in the winter are often found frozen to death in 
the hedges. They are very cleanly in their habits, and 
appear to derive much enjoyment from bathing and 
preening their feathers. They accommodate themselves 
easily to diversities of climate, and live to the age of 
seven or eight years; but from the attacks of birds of 
prey, and abandonment of nests, they are not so nume- 
rous as might be expected. They eat all sorts of berries, 
fruits, and insects, and display much cunning and inge- 
nuity in hunting for snails in gardens during the winter, 
and breaking the shells against the wall or hard ground. 
The number of noxious creatures destroyed by these 
birds is surprising; but the good they do in this way is 
too often lost sight of by growers of fruit. Blackbirds, 


there is little doubt, have to answer for the misdeeds of © 
other depredators. Their bright yellow bill and dark | 


plumage cause them to be more easily detected than 
birds of the ordinary colour; they have, besides, the 
habit of uttering a quick shrill cry of alarm when sud- 
denly disturbed, which naturally draws attention. They 
have thus come to be regarded as insatiable destroyers 
of fruit, and in many places a war of extermination is 
carried on against them. Others of the feathered rece 
have suffered from the same prejudice, which arises 
entirely from a want of true knowledge. ‘The best-in- 
formed naturalists agree that birds are more sinned 
against than sinning. A remarkable instance occurred 
about the middle of last century in New England: 
there was a general failure of the crops, and the inha- 
bitants, attributing the deficiency to the depredations of 
jackdaws, turned out, and shot every bird of that tribe 
they could find. But for some years afterwards, such 
was the prodigious increase of insects and reptiles, that 
the crops were but little increased. 

A grass plot attached to a country-house was once 
visited by a dozen or two of blackbirds for several days 
in succession ; they ploughed it up so diligently with 
their bills, as to make the surface look rough and de- 
cayed. The owner of the property, unwilling to shoot 
the intruders, caused the grass plot to be dug up in 
several places, when it was found to be overrun with 
the larve of chafers. The birds were left in undisturbed 
possession ; and although the walls were covered with 
ripe fruit, they left it for the grubs, which they effec- 
tually destroyed, and tie grass plot soon resumed its 
original appearance. We can fancy the humane pro- 
prietor here spoken of acquainted with Tennyson’s 
thoughtful lines— 

‘Oh, blackbird! sing me something well ; 
While all the neighbours shoot thee round, 
I keep smooth plots of fruitful ground, 
Where thou mayst warble, eat, and dwell. 

* * * * 
Yet though I spared thee, kith and kin, 
Thy sole delight is sitting still, 
With that gold dagger of thy bill 
To fret the summer jennetin. 
A golden bill ! the silver tongue 
Cold February loved is dry : 
Plenty corrupts the melody 
That made thee famous once,when young. 
* * 
Take warning! He that will not sing 
While yon sun prospers in the blue, 
Shall sing for want, ere leaves are new, 
Caught in the frozen palms of spring.’ 

Amongst other freaks of nature, she sometimes 

; an instance occurs in Wil- 


others, in Stanley’s ‘ Birds,’ of ‘a blackbird’s nest on 
the ground, in a tuft of grass or rushes, close to the 


loughby, together with this writer's explanation of the 
phenomenon. ‘On 


the Alps,’ he says, ‘the Apennines, 
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e end | which men were passing the whole day with wheel- 
to the | barrows. The nest was so near the ground as to be 
shel- | completely exposed to view, but the birds persevered 
more | and reared their young. Another pair built, a few ‘ 
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and other high mountains, are sometimes found birds of 
this sort all over white. We ourselves saw one in a 
poulterer’s shop at Rome, party-coloured of black and 
white. But this we look upon as accidental: either the 
coldness of the region, or the constant intuition of snow, 
effecting this alteration of colour—as in crows, ravens, 
&c.—so that we do not think a white blackbird (pardon 
the seeming contradiction in adjecto) to differ speci- 
fically from a black one.’ The same fact had not 
escaped the notice of older writers: Pliny believed the 
blackbird to turn red in winter. Le Vaillant describes 
an African blackbird, called, from its note, the ‘ John- 
Frederic ;’ and another, which seems to repeat the Dutch 
phrase, Piet, myn vrouw. There is also a blue blackbird, 
found in Gibraltar, the Pyrenees, and the islands of the 
Mediterranean: its singing very much resembles that 
of the nightingale. Instances of white blackbirds have 
been met with in this country: the albino is generally 
found in a nest with three or four others of the natural 
hue; sometimes the head only is white. There was 
one, about ten years since, in the Zoological Gardens at 
London, which had been taken in Northamptonshire ; 
and a stuffed specimen, cream-coloured, is preserved 
at the British Museum. On the continent, the flesh 
of blackbirds is esteemed a great delicacy, particularly 
after the vendange, or grape-harvest—they are then fat 
and in good condition, Preference, however, is gene- 
rally given to those which have fed on olives and myrtle 
berries. By ancient physicians the flesh was regarded 
as provocative of good-humour, and easy of digestion. 
They prescribed it as a remedy against dysentery and 
colic: the gall dissolved in vinegar was an excellent 
cosmetic for the skin. The oil contained in the body 
of the bird was applied for the cure of sciatica; and 
this oil, together with the volatile salt supposed to 
abound in the flesh, was said to render it a specific 
against the plague. Blackbirds, it is said, were once 
rare in the north of England; but now they are nume- 
rous, and in the neighbourhood of Newcastle have 
almost driven away the common thrush. In the Ork- 
neys, the bird is called the chucket from its winter 
note—chuck, chuck. The power of imitation is strong 
in the blackbird: one has been heard to give a respect- 
able version of the nightingale’s melody, and another 
to crow like a cock. The latter sat perched on a tree 
close to a mill where poultry were kept, and evidently 
enjoved the imitations. Sometimes it broke off in the 
middle of the cock -a-d——, flapped its wings, and 
whistled its ordinary note. When kept in the house, 
the birds will imitate many sounds of the human voice, 
and may be taught little airs, which they seldom 
forget. 

The natural song of blackbirds can only be heard in 
perfection when they are at liberty: it is too powerful 
to be listened to in-doors: in winter, their voice becomes 
hoarse and disagreeable. They begin to sing with the 
earliest dawn, and may still be heard when twilight is 
deepening into darkness, especially on the evenings of 
close, sultry days. Gilbert White enumerates the 
blackbird among others which are silent about July 
or August; the latter, he observes, is the mutest 
month of all the fine season. In September, when the 
woods begin to put on their autumnal tints, the black- 
bird may again be heard ‘ whistling from the thorny 
brake,’ and he retains his musical voice until the cold 
weather has fairly set in, Different opinions prevail as 
to the character of the blackbird’s music. Aristotle de- 
scribes the bird as stammering and chattering in winter, 
but in summer growing darker in colour, and making 
a loud noise with open throat. ‘The cocks,’ says Wil- 
loughby, ‘are very canorous, whistling and singing 
very pleasantly all the spring and summer-time, only 
their note is too loud and shrill near hand.’ To some 
ears the note suggests nothing but melancholy —a 
chant of lamentation ; the hearers, however, must have 
been in a inelancholy mood, for the music is Pere ig 4 
cheerful and exhilarating. ‘The male blackbird,’ in 
the words of an intelligent observer, ‘is one of our 


most beautiful songsters: his song consists of many 
strophes, following at short intervals, among which 
are some more staid chirping hoarse notes, varied with 
clear whistles; but it is specially distinguished, and 
heard at a great distance, by a loud flute-like tratuc 
tratatoe, which has also been compared to the sounds 
david, hans david’ According to Bechstein, ‘the natu- 
ral song of the blackbird is not destitute of melody ; 
but it is broken: by noisy tones, and is agreeable only 
in the open country. When wild, it sings only from |) 
March to July; but when caged, during the whole 
year, except when moulting. Its voice is so strong || 
and clear, that in a city it may be heard from one end 
of a long street to the other. Its memory is so good, 
that it retains, without mixing them, several airs at 
once, and it will even repeat little sentences. It is a || 
great favourite with the lovers of a plaintive, clear, 
and musical song.’ ’ 

The blackbird’s music has found responsive echo in 
many a heart; many a ‘mute inglorious Milton’ has 
.been inspired by it, whose thought never expressed 
itself in words. The peasant poet Clare alludes re- 
peatedly to the ‘never-caring blackbird ;’ and we may 
conclude our notice of this interesting warbler with a | 
sonnet in which the musical inspiration is happily con- | 
veyed— 

‘ Methinks, methinks a happy life is thine, 
Bird of the jetty wing and golden bill! 
Up in the clear fresh morning’s dewy shine 
Art thou, and singing at thine own sweet will: 
Thy mellow voice floats over vale and hill, 
Rich and mellifiuous to the ears, as wine 
Unto the taste: at noon we hear thee still ; 
And when gray shadows tell of Sol's decline. 
Thou hast thy matin and thy vesper song ; 
Thou hast thy noontide canticle of praise 
For Him who fashioned thee to dwell among 
The orchard-grounds, and ‘mid the pleasant ways 
Where blooming hedgerows screen the rustic throng : 
Thy life a ceaseless prayer, thy days all Sabbath days.’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 
LINGERING PREJUDICES AGAINST SCOTLAND. 


In a recent trial before the Court of Queen’s Bench, a — 
barrister, wishing to show that a witness could not 
have been simple enough to sign a particular self-con- 
demnatory document without reading it, thought it a 
good point to show that he was an attorney; but this 
was not enough—he was a Scotch attorney; as if no- 
thing but the shrewdest regard to his own interest was 
to be expected from a person so describable. The na- 
ture of the individual case is nothing to the purpose; 
but in so far as a great body of people is reflected on, 
we think ourselves called on to protest against the 
climax of the learned counsel. It belongs to a class of 
prejudices which we thought had long been left to the 
most ignorant of our southern compatriots. It surely 
is unworthy of an educated person of our age thus to 
sanction and assist in keeping alive antipathies to 
which a legislative measure of a hundred and forty 
years’ standing gave a practical quietus. We should 
have thought that the evils arising from such anti- 
pathies were exemplified in so strong a manner in an- 
other section of the empire, that any rational or con- 
siderate Englishman would hesitate to evoke even a 
dormant specimen of this most unhappy class of feel- 
ings. Fortunately, Scotland is so contented in the en- 
joyment of the well-earned fruits of her own honourable 
industry, that she can afford to smile at such poor 
shafts of wit. But the discredit of launching them is 
not on this account the less. | 
It occurs forcibly to a Scotchman on hearing of such | 
lets being thrown at his country, through the Eng- 
ish journals or any other medium, that the conduct of 
the chief of the three nations to the Irish proceeds on a | 
strikingly diverse principle. From Ireland—no matter | 
from what cause—England has for many years expe- | 
rienced extreme annoyance. Ireland is the millstone 
round her neck. She spent seven millions upon Ireland 
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in one year. Listen to a private individual English- 
man, and he tells you, beneath his breath, that he is 
sick of this murderous beggarly associate, in whom he 
finds no honour or truth, but an endless, thankless 
*Give, give!’ England, however, publicly treats this 
matter with signal tenderness—no jibe, such as that 
of our barrister, would be ventured on in either the 
Queen’s Bench, or the House of Commons, or at any 
public meeting. England dare not use such terms 
towards Ireland. It is curious to see her less conside- 
rate sons so ready to venture on jokes to the discredit 
of Scotland, which for centuries has given no offence— 
but from which nothing is dreaded. How far the contrast 
is honourable to her, we need not stop to consider. 

We have already given more lines to the subject 
than it is worth; but a general remark may yet be 
allowed. If England has any sympathies with the two 
associated kingdoms, they flow as six to one in favour 
of Ireland. How like this is to the way of the world 
in private life! Literature and common talk are full 
of the cant of a sentimental interest about unfortunate 
persons, however truly the authors of their own mis- 
fortunes, and even although some dash of criminality, 
| romantic or otherwise, may attach to them. But the 
| worthy, industrious, frugal man, who sees after his own 

affairs and troubles nobody—who fulfils all the great 
| duties towards his family, his friends, and the public, 

not excepting an abundant but modest beneficence to- 
wards the meritorious poverty round about him—that 
is a kind of man of a different stamp. He is not pic- 
turesque. He does not excite benevolence. Perhaps 
| his success in life rather provokes envy. No one has 
| any sympathy for him. This is the case of Scotland. 
Of course, in the satisfaction arising from duties well 
performed, and aims wholly legitimate and _praise- 
worthy, there is ample compensation for every injustice 
= may arise from prejudices so vulgar and so ridi- 
culous. 


WALKS TO OFFICE—CAPRICORNUS TO 
CANCER. 


|| We have read of a man whose whole life was passed in 
| London, and who, walking daily to and from his official 
|| duties during a period of forty years, never found any- 
|| thing worth jotting down in his diary except his dinners 
| and the name of the house in which they were eaten. 
|, Just imagine an individual, after nearly half a century 
|| of active service, retiring on a ‘superannuated allow- 
|| ance,’ with no other record of the past than a big cata- 

logue of masticatory achievements! What a resource 
| on rainy days, when the newspaper was exhausted, and 
| the customary stroll could not be taken, to bring éut 
|| the heavy volume, and ‘chew the cud of sweet and 
| bitter fancies’ over its suggestive memoranda, which 
|| might ran thus: Feb. 19, 1830—Dined in Butcher-hall 
Lane; alamode beef and college pudding; half-and- 
half: or, July 6, 1831— Lamb chops and asparagus at 
Pamphilon’s; gooseberry tart; cheese; stout! It fol- 
lows, of course, that the writer of such a journal must 
be a bachelor; a wife and children would have given 
him something better to do than keep a chronological 
| account of eatings and drinkings. Were it possible to 
investigate motives, we should perhaps find nothing but 
the physical fact of a good digestion. That a man may 
never write anything is within belief; but that one who 
kept a diary, and walked about the streets of London 
for a lifetime, could never find an accident, or a foggy 
day to commemorate, staggers credibility. It is possible 
that the very greatness and multiformity of the subject 
may make ‘taking notes’ difficult or impossible to an 
unpractised hand. A slight habit of observation will, 
however, detect a thousand things in the restless, roar- 


ing streets, better worth recording than the items of 
departed dinners. How the continuous tide of human 
life pours on, hither and thither, in a resistless current, 
offering in itself a mighty range for contemplation! We 
know an old lady who shed tears as she stood and 
watched the multitudinous life of a busy thoroughfare : 
and truly is it impressive, presenting as it does every 
variety of human character. There are things to be 
seen and heard among the crowds that throng the streets 
of London, which can be seen and heard nowhere else, 
and which are as much a part of London as its parks 
and public buildings. The jibe and jest of folly—the 
hard sententiousness of business—the sneer of envy— 
the groan of misery—are strangely mingled in London. 

We have lived for some years in London, and in our 
daily peregrinations through the streets, many objects 
have struck us as noteworthy, which may possess a ge- 
neral interest. Our-residence is ‘over the water,’ which 
means on the Surrey side of the Thames, about three- 
quarters of an hour’s walk from Blackfriars Bridge, away 
in what is at present debateable ground between smoke 
and sunshine. We are just out of one of the main tho- 
roughfares, down a short lane, on one side of which is a 
real hedge, such as you see miles away in the country, 
and a goodly sprinkling of trees ; and at night, all is as 
quiet as in a country village. We start in the morning 
at nine, and walk fast or leisurely according to the sea- 
son; and if we have a few minutes to spare,‘can always 
dispose of them profitably at some book-stall on the 
way: many stray facts and valued volumes have we 
picked up by this means at little cost. In the winter, 
when the weather is fine, we step at once from our door 
on to a hard frozen path, that rings beneath our feet ; 
the hedge and trees are white with a frosty incrusta- 
tion ; and on reaching the high road, we find its clean 
surface striped by countless wheel-tracks. But after 
the first furlong or two, the brightness and naturalness 
of surrounding objects deteriorate with every step of 
progress citywards, in a gradually-increasing uproar, 
gloom, and dinginess. Half a mile behind, all was 
clean and crisp; now the pavement begins to look as 
though it had been coated with damp ashes, which, a 
little farther on, are transformed into black slippery 
mud, trying to the pedestrian’s patience, and provoca- 
tive of ire in omnibus conductors and cab drivers. 
When you started, the sun was shining in a clear sky; 
but as you went on, he began to look a little tawny, 
then brown, and now he looms in lurid redness through 
the smoky atmosphere, which deposits itself in New 
Zealand tattoo lines rotund your eyes, nose, and mouth, 
makes your breath look as though it came from a coke- 
furnace, and half stifles you into the bargain. The 
white rime still clinging to the tilt-cover of wagons 
coming in from the country, is looked at with astonish- 
ment by people in the streets, nine out of ten of whom 
would hardly believe that the atmosphere is clear and 
exhilarating at a distance of two or three miles. The 
gloom deepens, and you are past all doubts as to its 
being one of the annually-recurring genuine London 
fogs. Gaslights are burning in the shops, flinging be- 
wildering shadows across the streets, and making every- 
thing look strange and spectral. On crossing the bridge, 
the fog seems denser than ever—not a glimpse of the 
river is to be seen. Steamboats, however, are feeling 
their way along, and the murky fumes from their fun- 
nels remind you of smoke-vomiting monsters in some 
Dantean inferno. Sometimes the dismal pall lifts and 


floats away about the middle of the day, and the glad — 


sun comes out (for it is mostly in clear weather that 
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the real metropolitan fog makes its visitation), and man 
and beast can breathe again. At other times, it clings 
all day, and creates a scene, on the approach of night, 
scarcely possible to describe. The gas lamps are of no 
more use than farthing rushlights; omnibus drivers 
lose their way in Fleet Street and the Strand, or mis- 
take Temple-Bar for the Horse Guards, and shout to 
one another as mariners navigating an unknown sea. 
The habitual frequenter of the streets is as much at a 
loss as the veriest stranger : to walk is almost as adven- 
turous an undertaking as travelling in the desert with- 
out a compass ; and when, on nearing home, you emerge 
from the smoke, you draw a long breath with a feeling 
of having escaped some horrid calamity, and lost a 


“Buch is one of London’s phenomena: but the same 
walk presents other characteristics for consideration, 
moral as well as physical. Nowhere is the struggle for 
existence so apparent as in the suburbs of the huge city, 
and nowhere is it attempted under more hopeless cir- 
cumstances. ‘The effort may probably be more intense 
‘in town,’ but it is more concealed, masked by the pro- 
fusion of brass, blaze, and glitter. But here, in the out- 
skirts, where there is as yet no neighbourhood, no back 
streets swarming with a poor population, always ready- 
money customers, the attempts to establish a business 
seem little better than frantic. In some, the fraudu- 
lent intention is palpable from the very outset; but 


| others excite our sympathy. A newly-married couple 


come out, and take one of the ‘run-up’ houses, all shop 
and closets, for which the suburban approaches to Lon- 
don are famous. ‘The husband is a respectable artisan, 
or clerk at a coal-wharf; his wife has learned dress- 
making, and incontinently the window is filled with 
little frocks, coats, and caps for children, ticketed at 
foolishly low prices to tempt purchasers. ‘First FLoor 
vo Ler’ stares you in the face from the central pane, 
day after day, as you go by; but the accommodation is 


_ too raw, and the rooms too small, for a respectable, quiet 


lodger: and they either stand empty, or, as the rent 
must be made up at all events, are let toa man employed 
at a neighbouring glue factory, who manages to squeeze 
his household gear, wife, and two children into them. 
Henceforth a dirty blind gives a squalid appearance to 
the first floor window: the struggle, however, goes on 


| below : the trim and showy articles first exhibited disap- 


pear, and give place to others of a plainer style; and a 


| glance at the interior shows you that the shop window 


contains the whole of the stock in trad& At last, on 
passing some morning, you see the shutters closed: the 


| inmates have made a moonlight flitting of it, and gone 
| to tempt fortune in another parish, or to hide their dis- 


appointment in a lodging close to the husband’s place of 
business. The history of one is the history of a thou- 
sand—green-grocers, haberdashers, stationers, whatever 
may be the business. A few struggle on for a few years, 
until back streets are built, which drain them off from 
the main thoroughfare; better and larger shops spring 
up, and their places are taken by tradesmen with capi- 
tal. What eventually becomes of all those who do not 
succeed, must remain matter for grave speculation. 

The great human tide begins to flow citywards as 
early as six in the morning. A few scattered mechanics 
and porters are then hastening to their work. At seven, 
the number is augmented, with here and there an ‘as- 
sistant,’ or a bookseller’s ‘ collector.’ At eight, troops of 
merchants’ and lawyers’ clerks make their appearance ; 
and from the hour at which their daily employment 
begins, are called the * Nine-o’clock-men.’ A few strag- 
glers from this division fill up the next hour, when the 
* Ten-o’clock-men’ may be seen all going in one direc- 
tion along the now busy thoroughfare. ‘They are gene- 
rally more advanced in life, and more staid in appear- 
ance, than those who preceded. Many are picked up by 
the omnibuses, which now come speeding on, crowded 
with passengers who must be in the city by ten. Not 
a few, however, prefer to walk. They fall in with 
acquaintances, by whose side they have paced the same 


route for years, and their conversation, as you may hear 
in passing, is mostly of a hearty,.cheerful tone—the in- 
spiring effect of a good breakfast. With what generous 
pity is their hand often thrust into their coat pocket for 
stray halfpence to be dropped into the outstretched 
palm of some shivering beggar; and they seem to have 
a friendly word or nod for almost every one they meet. 
There is a contagious cheeriness in all this, but it is 
liable to fluctuation. We have watched those same 
individuals on their return from office, at four in the 
afternoon ; their manner is then reserved, not unfre- 
quently abrupt and somewhat snappish, which effec- 
tually keeps beggars at bay, and intimidates crossing- — 
sweepers. We were long at a loss to account for this 
transformation of character, until a friend, well expe- | 
rienced in the phenomena of urban life, whispered that 
a Londoner going home to his dinner is always impa- | 
tient and out of temper. 

Now you meet a troop of German musicians, in round | 
white hats, or slouching Italians with barrel pianos, on | 
their way to the farthest suburban limit, from whence || 
they play their way gradually homewards. Street mu- | 
sic, compared with what it was a few years since, has | 
undergone a great improvement. Young females occa- | 
sionally pass you, coming from town, with a thin book or | 
roll of music in their hand. How various are the charac- 
ters they present !—some thoughtful and anxious, others 
mechanical and business-like, others, again, flippant and 
restless. They are governesses going to their daily 
task of teaching and training young children. You | 
may read their qualifications at a glance, and discover | 
those really fitted for their office. Some few who receive 
an adequate salary may be seen in the omnibuses; they | 
are of the better sort: but for most, teaching is a weary | 
duty, undertaken as a last resource. Here, too, youmeet | 
men with portfolios under their arms—artists who give | 
lessons at a guinea a quarter. How sensitive they ap- | 
pear of being too closely scanned, for none but them- | 
selves know the trouble they have to retain a show of | 
respectability about their threadbare garments! It is 
rare, even in the coldest weather, that you see them 
wearing a cloak or overcoat, and the attempt to brave it 
out is obvious. The struggle in many cases must be — 
most painful and melancholy. How much more inde- 
pendent and contented appear the men hawking garden 
stuff in wheelbarrows, or bakers delivering their cus- 
tomers’ bread! But it is of such that a large proportion | 
of the necessitous world consists, which shrinks and 
suffers unseen within the greater world of London, all 
pleasure or business around them. ‘The sparse traffic 
of the suburbs affords them no concealment, and the 
sight of them lets us into many a secret of the struggle 
for existence in the crowded metropolis. 

How the cries and confusion increase as you approach 
the more crowded streets! The shops, too, have an air 
of business about theni, and are less precariously sup- 
ported than those you have hitherto passed. Here and 
there, however, you still see one whose existence depends 
on those of uncertain ways and means, where viands of 
most equivocal appearance are exposed for sale, while a 
scrawl on a black board announces, ‘ Hot sheeps’ heads | 
every night from eight to eleven.’ Another will be, 

‘ Notorious halfpenny shaving-shop.’ <A third declares a 
‘Rise in bones, and old iron;’ adding, by way of post- 
script, ‘ Any gentleman’s black eye cured in five minutes | 
for twopence.’ A few yards farther, you read, ‘ Ball 
this evening at seven ; tickets threepence each, refreshi- 
ments included !’—facts pregnant with meaning, exhi- 
biting the physical resources of a numerous class of the 
population. 

When the suburban roads converge, and pour their 
traffic into one line of street, it is no longer easy to 
detect individual characteristics ; groups must now be 
taken instead of units. You need no other warrant 
that Christmas is nigh than the grocers’ shops. What 
a profusion of plums and currants, spices and candied 
fruits! In fact, you have only to look at a grocer’s or 
linendraper’s window, at any time of the year, to know 
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what month you are in. Cheap and bright sugar is 
| displayed as a ‘leading article:’ go in and buy a pound 

—it is kept ready weighed and papered—and on open- 
ing the packet at home, you will find the contents mar- 
vellously darker in colour than the sample exposed in 
the window. Call for a pound of butter at a provision 
shop, you will always see a weight left in one of the 
brightly-polished scales. If it be necessary to change 
it, the one required is always thrown in before the first 
isremoved. This is so invariably the case, as to excite 
a suspicion of unequal balance. It is, however, regarded 
as one of the legitimate advantages of trade, arising out 
of the keenness of competition. Widely ramified, it de- 
scends to the lowest. Cast an eye into the measures of 
the venders of nuts and gooseberries in the streets, you 
will see a false bottom placed so as to diminish the in- 
terior capacity by one-fourth. We once asked an old 
woman, whose stand has been for years on the ap- 
proaches to Blackfriars Bridge, whether she felt no 
compunction for her daily frauds on the public. ‘ Sure,’ 
was the retort, ‘ doesn’t everybody do it, and could I get 
a living if I didn’t do the same?’ 

On passing the cab-stands, you may observe that the 
drivers seem more than usually alert during the hours 
that business men are making their way into town. 
If you chance to turn your head, a dozen fingers are 
held up to answer what is considered a call, and as 
many voices cry out, ‘ Keb, sir?’ It is puzzling at times 
to know how these men get a living, paying as they do 
fourteen shillings a day to the owner of the vehicle. 
They like to see the day begin fine, and come on rainy 
at ten or eleven in the forenoon, after people have been 
drawn from their homes. On the approach of a shower, 
every cab is off the stand in an instant, as if by magic; 
| and the ‘ waterman’ runs hither and thither hastily to 
collect from each driver his lawful fee of one halfpenny 
| for every fare that leaves the stand. A shower clears 
| the pavement rapidly : people who have no umbrellas 
shelter themselves forthwith under awnings, covered 
| passages, or gateways, and watch the falling drops with 
| manifest impatience, or quiz any unfortunate wight 
forced to abide the storm. The Londoners astonish 
| their country friends who venture to town, by recom- 
| mending an observance of a rule of town life, * Always 

take your umbrella when it is fine; when it is wet, do 
as you like.’ 

But all this while the season is getting on: the lamps 
are no longer lighted at four in the afternoon; the 
| smoke seems less dense, and patches of blue sky are 
occasionally visible; thick and heavy overcoats have 
| gradually retreated in favour of the light wrapper or 
| * Taglioni,’ and the latter will soon follow, as the sun 
| acquires power; women come out in shawls and man- 

tillas instead of furs and cloaks ; enterprising painters 
| have begun to ‘decorate’ house fronts in the suburban 
| roads; grass plots and box edgings in the little front 
gardens are clipped ; early flowers peep out, and newly- 
| gravelled paths give a cheerful aspect to the diminutive 
| enclosures; a tinge of green appears on the bare 
| branches of the trees that border the road, and the ivy, 
| that thrives in spite of the smoke, wears a brighter hue, 
refreshing to the eye after the dreary months of winter. 
By and by, the lilac and laburnum are in full bloom, and 
| you may almost cheat yourself with the fancy that the 
first mile of road is a country walk. But it is singular 
| to note the change on nearing the more densely-popu- 
| lated districts. It was a fine day when you started— 
casual acquaintances said so. A mile farther on, where 
everything i is deadened by a damp haze, it is also a ‘ fine 
| day ;’ and as you go on, and find mud and murkiness, 
people still say a ‘fine day.’ Anything short of down- 
right rain is a fine day in London. 

Steamboats that had been laid up for the winter are 
now swarming on the river, in all the pride of new 

int; and for a halfpenny, we may often enjoy the 

reeze for a mile or so on our way to office. Pleasure 
vans, too, filled with glad parties fur Hampton Court, 
resuine their trips, most numerous on a Monday—Saint 


or Blue Monda: 
any other 
lendar. 
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WANT OF LABOURERS IN AUSTRALIA. 


ATTENTION has been lately drawn to the deficiency of 
labourers, more especially shepherds, in the Australian 
colonies, and New South Wales in particular. Probably 
the want has been immediately felt in consequence of 
the recent stoppage of the stream of convict exiles 
which long poured into these distant settlements. Be 
this, however, as it may, the demand for labourers is at 
present unusually great. 

In lately conversing with a gentleman, a large stock- 
farmer from Australia, we found him speak with earnest 
solicitude on this subject. ‘ Things,’ said he, ‘have 
taken a great change for the better with us. From our 
vast pasturages we can produce any imaginable quan- 
tity of wool and tallow, articles always sure of a market; 
but of what use are these greaf sheep-walks, unless we 
can get shepherds?” ‘ What kind of men would best 
answer?’ we inquired. The reply was—‘ Any man 
of active habits and trustworthy character would an- 
swer: in fact, I have known first-rate shepherds who 
were once London cabmen : we don’t expect professional 
shepherds who are well off at home to come out to us.’ 
As corroborative of this general demand for labourers, 
this person brought under our notice the case of his rela- 
tion, Mr Boyd, who had chanced to visit Australia at the 
time when sheep were at their lowest value, and had 
been tempted to embark largely in wool-growing. Find- 
ing himself, however, greatly embarrassed for want of 
assistance, he resorted to the novel and hazardous ex- 
periment of introducing natives from the not very dis- 
tant islands in the Pacific. Having procured a vessel 
for the purpose, he instructed its commander to call at 
as many inhabited islands as possible, so that he 
might satisfy himself not only as to the people best 
fitted for the wants of the colonists, but also as to the 
number likely to be procured. ‘In due time,’ to adopt 
the language of the Times in its account of the expe- 
dition, * the vessel returned with sixty-five of the natives 
of the New Hebrides group (distant about three weeks’ 
sail from Sydney), of various ages, from fourteen to 
twenty-five; while the general accounts given of the 
cruise were such as to warrant an expectation of satis- 
factory and extensive results. Mr Boyd’s wish was, 
that in the first instance only fifty should be engaged ; 
but so eager were these people to be taken on board, 
that it was only through the authority of their chiefs 


that the number could be limited; the explanation of | 


this desire for removal being, that the inhabitants of all 
the Coral Islands are in a condition, during upwards of 
eight months of the year, little short of starvation. 
With respect to the habits of the people, and their fit- 
ness for the occupations of civilised life, it is stated that 
although cannibalism and infanticide prevail amongst 
them to a fearful extent, they manifest in their inter- 
course with strangers a very great degree of tractability 
and intelligence ; and hence it is considered that their 
vices may be attributed rather to the influence of the 
sufferings to which they are periodically exposed, than 
to any ineradicable peculiarity. ‘The expense of intro- 
ducing them is about L.8 per man, and Mr Boyd’s in- 
tention is to employ them as shepherds. At the same 
time, from the description given of them, it would seem 
that they might easily be instructed for other services. 
Regarding the conduct of the party during their three 
— voyage, the master of the vessel reports as fol- 
ws :— 

“ My first care on getting to sea was to limit the 
quantity of food for each person, particularly salt meat ; 
to have the hold well aired and constantly cleaned, &c. ; 
and so successful have I been in my endeavours to pre- 
serve all in a healthy state, that I landed them all at 
Twofold Bay, with only one slight case of dysentery hav- 
ing occurred during the passage. And I cannot refrain 
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from mentioning the grateful attachment they have all 
shown to me, as it exhibits a trait in their characters 
rarely found amongst savages, and one which will con- 


supply is only limited by the scarcity of labour and the l 
small demand. With an abundant supply of labour, the 
capacity of the colony for production is almost without 


tribute in no small degree to render them manageable | limit. 


during their residence in the colony ; but on this score 
I have no doubt: as short as the time is that they have 
been with me in the Velocity, they have already learned 
to make themselves useful, and the alacrity with which 
they endeavoured to obey any order I gave, fully proves 
their inclination to work.” 

* With reference to the numbers to be procured, he 
adds—* I have no hesitation in assuring you, that from 
the various groups in the vicinity of New Holland, this 
vast island, now nearly uninhabited, may be supplied 
with an almost unlimited number ; for as the miseries 
of an over-population are removed by emigration, the 
crime of infanticide will cease, and the desolating effects 
of perpetual warfare—not. only carried on for the pur- 

of eating the slain enemies, but also in the hope 
of plundering the enemy’s country of the fruit and roots 
produced in it—will end when the principal cause is 
removed.” 

* Perhaps the chief danger to be apprehended is the 
common one in all these cases, of the temptation of in- 
toxicating drinks. It must also be remarked that the 
number imported by Mr Boyd consists entirely of males ; 
and that if this practice be persevered in, there can be 
no doubt of a repetition of the evils which not many 
years back were denounced in the first attempts at 
Coolie emigration to the Mauritius.’ 

In this latter remark we cordially agree, and trust 
that Mr Boyd will find it to his interest, as it is cer- 
tainly his duty, to maintain something like an equality 
of the sexes in his importations. By the last accounts, 
the New Hebrideans employed by Mr Boyd on the 
Murray River were so well satisfied with their treat- 
ment, and so zealously and conscientiously have they 
worked for their employer, that it has been deemed ex- 
pedient to return three of them, that they may make a 
correct report to their fellow-islanders, and induce a 
more general emigration. All are represented to be an 
intelligent body of men; and, what is rather remarkable, 
| possessing great powers of calculation by a system of 
decimals. 

However advantageous and humane it may be to re- 
move from their famished homes these poor islanders, 
_ it is surely in every respect a more incumbent duty to 
remember that there is famine among ourselves, and 
that we could very well spare many who cannot earn 
their bread at home. But the colonists cannot be ex- 
pected to be the importers of our spare citizens, at the 
great distance at which they are situated from us. Emi- 
gration on a considerable scale, and under proper pre- 
cautions, would require to be carried on by the govern- 
ment as a public duty. We subjoin on the subject an 
extract from a private letter, dated Melbourne, May 2, 
1847, which a correspondent hands us for insertion :— 

* In late English papers I have read most harrowing 
details of the sufferings and positive state of starvation 
of large masses of the Irish people; and I believe the 

rates are pressing heavily upon the middle and 
one classes in England. At the same time a com- 
plete check is put to the advance and prosperity of the 
whole of the Australian colonies from a deficiency of 
labour, which has already existed some years, retarding 
their progress, and has now reached a point which will 
shortly put a complete stop to their advance. It is dis- 
tressing to reflect that, whilst such misery exists in the 
United Kingdom, thousands upon thousands of oxen and 
sheep, scarcely surpassed in quality in any part of the 
globe, are being slaughtered with us to supply the soap- 
boiler and the steam-engine—being melted down for the 
tallow alone. We have already, I may say, a redun- 
dancy of food: meat is from three-halfpence to two- 
pence per pound, and must soon come lower still, unless 

the SS pieiiaien be materially increased, or an outlet 
found for fat stock by an Pca system of salting 
for exportation. Of bread, and other sorts of food, the 


‘Such is the scarcity of labour at the present time, 
and such are the apprehensions in consequence felt, that 
many influential men have memorialised the govern- 
ment for the renewal of transportation to New South 
Wales. I may observe, however, that this step has been 
strongly reprobated by a large majority ‘of the commu- 
nity. The pressure of high wages is so great, however, 
that the emancipists and ticket-of-leave holders from 
Van Diemen’s Land are brought here by societies formed 
with that object. These’ importations are loudly de- 
nounced by the townspeople, who are great sufferers by 
the increase of robberies thereby occasioned—the police 
being sadly deficient in numbers and honesty. There | 
is no doubt that the influx of these Vandemonians has 
eased the labour market greatly, as the men are gene- | 
rally expert in shearing, splitting, and farm-work, and, | 
if they turn out well, are more useful, and are under bet- | 


ter control, than free emigrants, who give themselves all || 


sorts of airs, and are never satisfied. The most useful | 
man, and by far the hardest worker we have yet had in 
our employment, is an emancipated convict. But on | 
the other hand, the greatest rogue that my brother was | 
ever troubled with was also one. 

‘The majority of the colonists are very strongly op- | 
posed to the introduction of these Pentonville exiles | 
(Penton Villains, or Patent Villains, as they are called). | 
Several of them have already figured at the police | 
courts. In the early days, the importation of these | 


very doubtful characters would have raised aclamour | 


through the whole length and breadth of our virtuous | 
and unpolluted colony ; but the fear of contamination, || 
once so strongly urged, has given way before the pres- | 
sure of high wages, and the self-interest of individuals ; 
and the introduction of any sort of labour, whether 
penitent villains, or double distilled rogues from Van 
Diemen’s Land, is not only reluctantly submitted to, 
but openly encouraged. The last batch of Pentonvilles 
included two lawyers, a clergyman of the Scotch church, 
and a lieutenant in the army. The most amusing 
stories are related of these gentlemen. One left his 
card at all the mercantile houses in town, with an inti- 
mation that he would accept a situation as managing 
clerk, with a salary to commence at L.300 the first 
year, to be increased subsequently. Another wished to 
engage as a private tutor. Some one suggested that he 
would do well to take a situation in the bush, to serve 
out stores, and to combine teaching with other duties. 
His indignant reply was, as he turned upon his heel, 
that “ that was an amalgamation of professions of which 
he did not at all approve.” A third advertised for board 
and residence with a genteel family! But almost all of 
them hold themselves in the highest estimation, and 
scorn any but the highest rate of wages. Meanwhile 
house robberies are becoming of nightly occurrence, 
and the streets may scarcely be pronounced safe after 
dark. The town presents the finest field imaginable 
for burglary, and the bush an equally good one for cattle- 
stealing—accordingly, while one branch of the profes- 
sion cleared out the country-house of a magistrate, the 
country thieves, not to be outdone, swept above two 
hundred head of cattle off a run, brought them into the 
public market, and sold them by auction. Whilst the 
lead is taken with such spirit, of course there are nume- 
rous humble imitators. 

‘Shepherds’ wages are from L.26 to L.30, according 
to the experience of the men; farm servants, L.30; fe- 
male house-servants, L.22 to L.25; married couples, 
1.45 to L.55; and I have known boys of twelve years 
of age to get L.16. These wages are of course accom- 
panied with ample rations. I find our servants to be 
very wasteful; they have such an abundance of good 
food at their command, that they become careless and 
dainty, and throw to their dogs as much meat and 
bread as would support at least oie person. 
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We pronounce no opinion on the credibility of the 
above, further than that we received it from a respect- 
able quarter ; and this suggests to us the repetition of 
a former advice to colonists, as to the proper steps to 
be taken for making their wants properly known at 
home. They must not trust to the people of England 
hearing anything of them through the colonial papers ; 
for these papers .are seen only by a few persons. 
Neither ought they to trust to a mere statement of 
their grievances to the colonial office. They should 
draw up a memorial, duly authorised, and have it pub- 
lished in the principal newspapers of Great Britain, so 
as to bring it directly under the eyes, and within the 
sympathies, of their fellow-subjects. It is not too late 
to adopt this practical measure as respects the demand 
for labourers. 


MOTTOES. 


Proverss are a condensation of common experiences 
adapted to universal comprehension; mottoes are a 
concentration of individual thought or feeling in one 
point; and consequently both mottoes and proverbs 
are worthy the attention of the student of human na- 
| ture, as indicating much more than they express. A 
* motto,’ the Italian for ‘ word,’ though now understood 
to be a short phrase full of meaning, was at first an 
| expressive exclamation, accompanying those heraldic 
| devices used by our ancestors as emblems of their piety, 
| their anger, or their love; or to commemorate any ex- 
| traordinary adventure into which those passions had 
led them. Most of such mottoes were in Latin or 
French, because those languages were almost exclu- 
sively used by the two learned and warlike orders who 
ruled over society in what we now call the dark ages. 
Shortly, the motto of the baron or knight who led his 
vassals to the crusade, or to the sti!l more reprehensible 
attack on his next neighbour, became their slogan, war- 
cry, or watchword ; and, when well chosen, often con- 
| tributed to success in battle. What power and extent 
of territory were acquired by the Dukes of Normandy 
while they led on their followers, shouting their famous 
war-cry, ‘Dieu aide!’— ‘God helps us!’ which, to 
believe, was better for a man in the fierce struggle 
with his fellow-man, than breastplate, or helmet, or 
two-edged blade. In fact, so much did these war-cries 
foster the spirit of partisanship, that it became neces- 
sary in our own island, when the wars of the ‘ Roses’ 
were terminated by the marriage of Henry VII. to 
Elizabeth of York, to pass an especial act of parlia- 
ment for their suppression, making it penal for nobles 
or their followers to use any cry but that of ‘ St 
| George for England!’ or ‘ The King!’ 
The motto of the royal arms of England, ‘ Dieu et 
| mon droit!’ has a disputed origin; some writers attri- 
bute it to Richard I, who adopted it to imply that he 
held his crown from no other sovereign, but only by 
| Divine permission and hereditary right; others affirm 
that it was first used by Edward IIL when he laid 
_ claim to the French crown in right of his mother 
| Isabella. Certainly it is from his reign that we date 
| the existence of the Order of the Garter, with its fa- 
mous motto, ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense !’— literally, 
‘ Evil be to him who thinks evil of it!’ as well as the 
adoption of mottoes on seals. One of the earliest im- 
| pressions of a seal with a motto is one affixed to a deed 
| executed by an ancestor of the Byron family, dated in 
the twentieth year of Edward III.; it is, * Crede Be- 
ronti!’ The present motto of the family is, ‘Crede 
Byron!’ —‘ Believe or trust in Byron!’ From this 
| period the use of seals was rapidly extended; and not 
only were large sums of money given for gems, for the 
purpose of converting them into seals, but the newly- 
awakened arts of design and engraving were eagerly 
employed to make them at once ornamental and ex- 


pressive. 
The three feathers of the Prince of Wales, with the 
are supposed to 


have been the arms of that king of Bohemia who was 
conquered on the field of Crec¢y by Edward the Black 
Prince, and were therefore adopted by him; other he- 
raldic writers assert that they were borne by the 
Princes of Wales who first paid tribute to the crown of 
England, though still independent princes. However 
they may have originated, these mottoes have been 
used successively by the monarchs of England and their 
eldest sons from that time down to the present day; 
pees sam that William III. took for his, ‘ Je main- 
taindray !’—‘TI will maintain!’ and Queen Anne for 
hers, ‘Semper eadem!’—‘ Always the same!’ a sort of 
admission, on their parts, that their right to the throne 
of England was not indisputable. 

The kings of France have for their arms three fleurs 
de lis, or lilies, which were sent, says an old tradition, 
‘ by an angel from Heaven; and the flowers being in 
manner of spears, were given to the king of France in 
sign of everlasting trouble, that he and his successors 
all way with battle and swords should be punished.’ 
With such a prophecy hanging over them, and such a 
retrospect as the Revolution, the house of Bourbon do 
well to take ‘ Espérance!’—* Hope!’ for their motto. 

It is a gratifying fact, that when mottoes fell into 
disuse as war-cries, they were adopted for another and 
far more interesting purpose. Printing was just in- 
vented, and rose, if not rapidly, at least certainly, to be 
the most important art that the mind of man could 
devise, or his hand could practise. Learning, hitherto 
confined to the college or the cloister, was now diffused 
among mankind,.visiting the court, the camp, and the 
city, and humanising all who owned her influence. 
Printed books superseded the rare and costly manu- 
scripts heretofore in use, and found such eager and 
numerous purchasers, that spurious and imperfect edi- 
tions of the more celebrated works began to be circu- 
lated. To remedy this evil, and to give security and 
protection to those printers whose publications com- 
bined great literary merit with rare typographical ex- 
cellence, princés and potentates granted them permis- 
sion to use on the title-page some symbol and motto, to 
counterfeit which was legally as well as morally criminal. 
Thus Aldus Manutius, who established the famous Al- 
dine press at Venice, and was the inventor of the type 
called Italic, adopted for his sign on his title-pages a 
dolphin and anchor. Henry Stephens, the founder of 
the celebrated family of printers of that name, when 
established at Paris, took for his symbol an olive-tree, 
which long continued to be used by his sons, particularly 
by Robert, the most eminent of them, who was equally 
noted for virtue, learning, and skill in his occupation. 
It is of him that an anecdote is recorded, worthy to be 
coupled with that of Charles V. picking up the pencil 
of Titian, for it took place about the same period, and 
is as honourable to Francis I. as is the better-known 
condescension of his famous rival. Everybody knows 


that Charles ‘patronised Titian; that our Henry VIIL, | 


rude and brutal as he was, protected Holbein; and that 


Leonardo da Vinci died in the arms of Francis: few | 


know that the same Francis, going, as was his custom, 
to the printing-office of Stephens, found him engaged 


in reading a proof. The courtiers in his train would | 
have required the instant attendance of the printer; but 


Francis, ever high-minded and chivalrous, would not 


allow the interruption, but waited until he had finished 


—a small enough condescension, it may perhaps be 
thought, but a great one in the then state of society. 
For this monarch, who- was a judicious promoter of 
learning and the fine arts, books were first ornament- 
ally bound, having the edges of the leaves gilt, and the 
arms and motto of the owner impressed on the covers. 
One of the earliest printers, of much celebrity in 
England, was Henry Day, who enjoyed the favour of 
Queen Elizabeth. Upwards of two hundred works issued 
from his press, all distinguished by his symbol—the 
rising sun, with a boy awaking his companion, with the 
words, ‘ Arise, for it is day!’ in allusion to the dawning 
day of Protestant reformation, which was much pro- 
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life be what it may, can fail to improve it by acting in 
like manner? Juan de la Cuesta of Madrid, the printer 


bras, 

light!’ He was the intimate friend of Cervantes, and 
was well acquainted with all his struggles and diffi- 
culties, so that we, who now know how much sorrow 
and suffering made up the story of his life, ought to 
appreciate the touching appeal thus made to the heart 
of posterity. From his gloomy confinement in the nar- 
row dungeon where he passed so long a period, through 
the jealousy of the litigious Mancheyans, this inimit- 
able but persecuted man looked forward to a period 
when the light of fame should surround him. Nor was 
he mistaken. Some fame was his in life; but, as too 
often happens, it was not until the darkness of death 
had settled on his eyes that his great merit was fully 
acknowledged. Let us hope that the hopefulness so 
strongly expressed in his motto never deserted him, but 
that he felt the full force of the fine Spanish proverb 
that he puts, on the occasion of some disaster, into the 
‘There is yet sunshine on the 
w 

From the mottoes of printers to those of men of letters 
the transition is easy. That adopted by the celebrated 
Erasmus, ‘ Festina lente !’—‘* Hasten slowly !’ was consi- 
dered by him to convey so much meaning, that he wished 
it might be carved in stone on public buildings, as well 
as printed in books. Less paradoxical is that used by 
an ingenious countryman of Erasmus, Tulp, or Tul- 
pius, a physician of Rotterdam, who, besides being emi- 
nent in his profession, encouraged his fellow-citizens 
to resist the attacks of Louis Quatorze on their freedom. 
He took for his symbol a lamp burning, with the 
motto, ‘ Aliis inserviendo consumor !’—‘ I consume my- 
self for the advantage of others!’ And if, among the 
many occupations pursued by men of talent for the 
benefit of their fellow-men, there be one more self-sacri- 
ficing, more truly useful than another, it is that of the 
clever and conscientious practitioner of medicine—he 
who.‘ wounds to heal’ when it is necessary, but who 
also knows how to administer the balm of sympathy to 
the worn and sinking sufferer. 

The virtuous and learned Selden wrote in all his 
books, ‘ Freedom above everything!’ Yet this freedom, 
so highly valued, was sacrificed by him to his still 
greater love of truth and consistency. During his 
illegal imprisonment by James L, being debarred the 
_ use of his books and papers, he declared that his mind 
had been undefiled by any wish to purchase liberty 
by a compromise of his opinions: in fact, he had the 
best freedom—that of the mind. Dr Robertson, the 
famous historian, commenced at fourteen to take notes of 
what he read, and he wrote in all the books so used for 
this purpose, ‘ Vita sine litteris mors !’—‘ Life without 
learning is death !’—and to the spirit of this motto he 
adhered throughout life. ‘ He devoted himself to study,’ 
says Lord Brougham in his Lives of Men of Letters, 
“examining and ne the facts of history, contem- 
plating ethical and ical truths, amusing his 
fancy with the strains of Greek and Koman poetry, or 
warming it at the fire of ancient eloquence, so congenial 
to his mind, at once argumentative and rhetorical.’ 
To choose a motto so early in life, to retain it so long, 
and to act up to it with such vering industry, 
seems to indicate a firmness consistency of cha- 
racter worthy of imitation. 

An amusing instance of the influence over Lord 
Eldon of a motto on the panels of a stage-coach, is 
related in Twiss’s life of that eminent lawyer. When 


he was pain John Seo, he went to Loodon in sear search | 
of fortune, in one of the stage-coaches known to our 

fathers, but of which our children will have no recol- 
lection : the motto on the doors of the vehicle w was, 
‘Bis dat, qui cito dat!’ on whose meaning, ‘ Twice 
done, if done quickly!’ he ruminated all the journey. — 


| 
} 


To everything that occurred, whether serious or ludi- | 


crous, he applied it; it remained fixed in his mind 
through life ; and when he himself relates the anecdote, 
after having attained the highest honours of his pro- 
fession, and realising a splendid fortune, he doubts, 
very characteristically, and very justly also, whether 
it would not have been wiser on his part to have more 
ore made it the rule of his own conduct. 

In closing the subject of mottoes, let us refer to that 
engraved on a sun-dial in the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris: ‘ Horas non numero nisi serenas!’— 


darkness which alternates with the daylight has bene- 


fits as great, if not as glorious—that the storm which | 
sweeps over, and even threatens to destroy us, may, in | 


fact, save us from unseen or specious danger. In the 


human heart, as in the bosom of the earth, there are | 


seeds which can only germinate in the winter of ad- 
— which yet may an an after-growth of beauty 
and utility sufficient to repay the patience which has 
endured trustingly, and counted carefully, the dark 
and chilly hours. 


ART OF MAKING MEN HAPPY. 


There is an art in making a man happy which very few 


understand. It is not always by putting the hand in the 


pocket that we remove afilictions ; there must be some- | 


thing more. There must be advice, and labour, and acti- 
vity; we must bestir ourselves, leave our arm-chairs, throw 
off our slippers, and go abroad, if we would effectually 
serve our fellow-creatures. When to this active and effec- 
tual benevolence the more prompt efficacy of money is 
added, how great and how lasting may not the be! 


Few, however possess this quality of philanthropy; for it | 
costs less to give a guinea than to give an hour.— ive Nights 


of St 


THE OLD BACHELOR'S BRIDE. 


Litt_e Bessy—pretty Bessy—vainly I have tried, 

From midst the idle, fluttering throngs, to find a fitting bride ; 
And now a steady bachelor of two score years and one, 

I'm almost in despair that I—must end my days alone ; 

So I will train a wife to suit my wishes, or I'll none / 


Little Bessy—pretty Bessy—thou shalt be my wife 
When fifteen years are added to thy present three years’ life ; 
In modest, meek humility, a model for thy sex— 
A temper cheerful, tranquil, kind, which nothing e’er can vex— 
Refined and courtly bearing too, with learning quite complex! 
Little y Bessy—life is full of care, 
And I must not expect to be exempted from my share ; 
But music hath the magic power of dissipating gloom, 
And soft old songs you'll carol forth in our warm, cosy room, 
Amid the 

fume. 
Little Bessy—pretty Bessy—thy white fingers trim 
Must mould confections to the taste of epicurean whim ; 
No Berlin wool, no silken twist, with beads of gold or steel, 
Shalt thou weave into mystic gems from many a shining creel ; 
No—rather would I list the hum of thrifty spinning-wheel. 
Little Bessy—pretty Bessy—thou must stay at home; 
All p parlance hating, nor ever wish to roam ; 
Simplicity > adornment thy attiring must — 
Avoiding all pr but 
‘And ready always to be son from dawn to close of day. 
Little Bessy—pretty Bessy—sure I ask not much ; 
Although I own my private doubts—I shan’t meet many such : 
So, if you'll promise me to wed—a rich old man and kind, 
And to his failings and his age to be for ever blind— 
I'll marry you in fifteen years—if then thou’rt to my mind ! 

Cc. A. M. W. 
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*Icount none | 
but sunny hours!’ the only course for a sun-dial, but | 
neither the only nor the wisest one for man. They | 
have little true knowledge who have never felt that the | 


perfumed wreathing clouds of my dear meerschaum's 
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3 moted by the dissemination of tracts, now first printed 
. and published. Day was the inventor of the Saxon 
4 _ ° letter. Christopher Plantin, of Antwerp, adopted for 
. his emblem and motto a hand and pair of compasses, 
a with ‘ Labore et constantia !’—‘ By labour and perseve- 
5; rance!’ And by rigid adherence to this motto, he be- 
oh : came rich and eminent: who indeed, let his station in 
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